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DAILY -~LIFE ARITHMETICS 


An Important New Program 








for the Systematic Teaching 
of Arithmetic in the First 








Two Years 





PUPILS’ WORKBOOKS which form the core of the course. Jolly 
Numbers, Books One and Two, are attractive workbooks containing 
an abundance of interesting activities that involve concrete number 


experiences. 





PUPILS’ STORYBOOKS which correlate arithmetic with reading. 
Jolly Number Tales, Books One and Two, are delightful supplementary 
readers featuring a high degree of number content. They are 
articulated with the workbooks both as to vocabulary and number 


knowledge. 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS which provide much practical help. The 
first half of the Beginners’ Course, Teachers’ \lanual, contains all 
the materials for the first half year’s work. The Teachers’ Manuals 
contain reproductions in miniature of all the pages in the Workbooks. 


with specific suggestions for the teaching of each page. 


For further information about this 
attractive new series please write 


GINN and COMPANY 


199 East Gay St.. Columbus, Ohio 














ET'S 
GO....... 1938 


REPLENISH YOUR SUPPLIES OR REPLACE NECESSARY 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE NEW TERM! 


We will give you PROMPT SERVICE on-— 


Maps, BLacKBoARD, CRAYON, ERASERS, Papers or ALL Kuinps, 
Foip1inc Cuatrs, TABLET Arm Cuatrs, Pupits’ Desks, or TEACH- 
ERS’ DESKS, AND ALL MANNER OF MISCELLANEOUS TEACHING AIDS 


—Shipping from STOCK IN LOUISVILLE 
CALL US FOR SERVICE 


and 


May the New Year Bring You Full Measure of Health and Prosperity 


Central School Supply Co. 


Incorporated 


311-313 West Main Street Louisville, Kentucky 




















COMPLETE TEACHING EQUIPMENT FOR 
“FRIENDLY HOUR” READERS ees 
ist Price 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR FRIENDLY HOUR FIRST YEAR.. .$ .80 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS FOR FRIENDLY HOUR READERS, BOOKS TWO AND 
THREE, Each .48 
(These manuals are comprehensive teaching guides based on the most progressive 
methods. Each manual gives an overview of the reading problems for the grade 
which it covers.) 


mee CARDS FOR FRIENDLY HOUR PRE-PRIMER AND PRIMER 
one set 
— for teaching, fixing and testing vocabulary and for building reading 
units. 


PERCEPTION CARDS FOR FRIENDLY HOUR READER, BOOK ONE 
(Very useful for testing vocabulary for comparative study of similarities in configura- 
tion of words and phonic elements, and for sentence building.) 

CHART HOLDER FOR PERCEPTION CARDS 
(Extremely useful for displaying new vocabulary and new reading units and for 
review of words and sentences during the entire first year.) 

FRIENDLY HOUR CHART 
(An enlarged reproduction, in book form, of the first 35 pages of the Pre-Primer, 
including pictures and reading units. Conveniently supported against the wall 
with a rod and hooks.) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI . CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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Spring Term First Summer 


Begins Mor eh ead Term Begins 


April 4, 1938 June 13, 1938 


The Second Semester Opens Monday, January 31, 1938 


Announcing the opening of a Department of Commerce for the 
Second Semester. A four-year curriculum in Commercial Educa- 
tion leading to the Bachelor’s Degree. 

One hundred and fifty other separate courses offered in four- 
teen departments. A complete and varied program of extra- 
curricular activities planned for the health and entertainment of 
the student body. 


Write for Catalog, Schedule, and Other Literature 
Address: H. A. BABB, President 


MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Morehead - Kentucky 

















READY SOON e e 


this new and unique text 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


} é | q Douglas C. Ridgley, Ph.D., Professor of Geography 
Me 3 in Education, Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
“- chusetts, in collaboration with Sidney E. Ekblaw, 
Ph.D., Professor of Geography, University of Kansas 


= ‘i a a ceil 
s 
Who Will Pay the Doctor, City, Kansas City, Missouri. 
H The manuscript for Economic Geography was 
the Nurse and the Board Bill started nearly three years ago and will be publishedin 
—when You are Sick or Injured? eae yp A — The authors and the — have 
. ‘ Y ither time nor money in producing a text 
The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national rf Soarigeabee ee " Reser inn 2 
organization of teachers for teachers. For the small yt: nanos owe outstanding in ite Ded. i 
cost of less than a nickel a day it will assure you an Economic Geography is organized on the basis of 
income when you are sick or accidentally injured. It climatic life regions. One-third of the entire text is 
will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. ees op Pir dhimes «tose and — thet piv ft major 
Send Your Name—No Obligation part in the teaching program. Practically all the maps 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then a ae. op a te t wed des a 
mail you full particulars of how we protect teachers veep tec aye MB ng ce Se ee 
le of its purpose—a new and unusually helpful teaching 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters "7. ¢. ¥: Bids. device. 
oceln, 3 The book is marked by simplicity of language, 


——_—— i oc | oe well within the range of secondary school students. 

To the T. C. U., 962 T. C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. The work program and the teaching plan will make 
I am a white teacher interested in knowing about the teaching of Economic Geography a delight to both 

your Protective Benefits, Send me the story and student and teacher. 

booklet cf testimonials. | Write our nearest office for descriptive booklet 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(This coupon plates the sender under no obligation) — ue” hale Gone ee 


HO AGENT WILL CALL 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT . 


A Century of Progress? 


SCHOOL educa- 
tion has come to the end of a century. As 
we enter the New Year we are beginning 
another hundred years. We stand upon 
the threshold of this new era and count 
the achievements and failures of the past 
and contemplate the dreams and chal- 
lenges of the future. 

The last hundred years have been color- 
ful and glorious for Kentucky. She has 
gone through several wars and numerous 
depressions. Her citizens have continued 
to keep their high place on the roster of 
the nation’s leaders. Her wealth has been 
exploited, but she still has ample re- 
sources to maintain the necessary obliga- 
tions which a state owes to society. 

In the last hundred years some great 
educational leaders marched across the 
history of the State. Under the inspira- 
tion of their leadership Kentucky carved 
out of the crude pioneer ideals of a rural 
people a beginning for a system of edu- 
cation. For many years this system lan- 
guished for want of moral and financial 
support. As our leaders observed one 
state after another forge to the front, they 
strove to interest our people in a higher 
culture. As our talented men went one 
by one to other states to win distinction, 
it soon became apparent that Kentucky 
was losing her leaders to those other states 
and that opportunity must be provided in 
their native state if they could be ex- 


pected to remain there. In more recent : 


years heroic efforts have been made to 


advance the citizenship of our State 
through education. Progress has bee 
made and yet we have an unfavorable 
rank amongst the states of the nation, 
There must be a reason for our backward. 
ness. As we look over the picture of our 
educational program we can see factors 
which would certainly be conducive to te. 
tardation of educational opportunity. 
In the first place the law sets up a mini- 
mum term of seven months. This is not 
much better than it was fifty years ago. 
Forty-five years ago in the little one. 
room school community where the writer 
lived the teacher was paid forty dollars 
per month for terms of seven or eight 
months. That teacher was a young man 
then and one of the greatest teachers the 
State has ever had. He arose to promi- 
nence in his profession and is today loved 
and honored by a host of former pupils. 
But in the meantime what has hap- 
pened to salaries of teachers in Kentucky? 
A glance at the contracts for this good 
year our Lord 1937-38 is revealing. There 
are thirty counties in which the median 
annual salary of elementary teachers is 
less than five hundred dollars per year. 
Only one of these thirty counties has more 
than a seven-months term. After all, 
with all the training that our teachers col- 
leges and our State University have done, 
they have not been able to develop a 
teacher who can hibernate through the 
five months she is not teaching. The 
hibernal slumber is difficult to induce dur- 
ing the summer months, and therefore 
summer school terms have been provided 
so that the teacher may advance het 
scholastic attainments and simultaneously 
put into circulation her accumulated sur- 
plus from seven months of earning. 
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They still have to eat the other five 
months and by a strange old custom 
society has decreed that they must wear 
clothes the year round. Therefore, this 
“less than five hundred dollars” is what 
the teachers in these thirty counties have 
to live on, dress on, go to school on, for 
a whole year. Divide this annual salary 
by fifty-two, the number of weeks in a 
yeat. It won't quite make ten dollars 
per week! 

Then there are thirty-four other coun- 
ties in which the median salary for the 
county elementary teachers is less than 
$12.00 per week on the same basis. And 
so the shamefu! picture unfolds until we 
find that there is only one county in this 
proud state that pays its county elemen- 
tary teachers as much as $20.00 per week 
on an annual basis. 


Who are the friends of education? Are 
they those who would continue this sick- 
ening travesty of justice until some other 
purpose may be served, or are they those 
who continually strive to remove this 
foul blot from the escutcheon of a state 
whose people are endlessly in a struggle 
to efface the stigma that attaches to the 
“backward states’? . 


Who are the friends of education? 
Are they the people who keep Kentucky 
in the “forties” in practically all the rank- 
ing scales that have been set up? Are 
they the organizations set up to help the 
wealthy individuals and wealthy corpora- 


| tions dodge the taxes? Are they the large 


property owners who have no children of 
their own and who do not see the wisdom 
of educating the children of others? 


No, the friends of education are the 
thousands of people all over the State who 
want their children educated and who are 
willing to pay taxes to that end. The 
friends of education are these thousands 
of teachers who are drawing the niggard- 


IF and AND 


a THE OLD YEAR 
Left no sorrow 
And the new year 
Brings you gladness 
You should approach 
Tasks tomorrow 
With supreme hope. 
If error shows 
On the record, 
Mistakes appear, 
Or regrets cloud 
The memory 
Of years agone, 
Then lift your eyes 
To the starlight 
With high resolve. 
And if shadows 
Still fall across 
The path that leads 
To the unknown 
The starlight still 
Will light the way 
And lead your feet 
Into the realms 
Where myst’ry was 
In yesteryear. 
And so look up 
To higher things 
And set your face 
Toward new skylines 
Where work is grace 
And labor holds 


Exalted place. ee. & &. 





ly salaries of eight and ten and twelve 
dollars per week and who are keeping 
faith with themselves and with the chil- 
dren by spending, out of their meager in- 
comes, a goodly portion for furthering 
their education in summer schools and 
extension courses. The friends of educa- 
tion are the people who year after year 
stand on the political firing line and battle 
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against hopeless odds for the rights of 
public education, and who refuse to be 
frightened by sinister warnings from self- 
ish interests. 


It is a shame and disgrace upon the 
name of a people to permit a condition to 
exist by which teachers are paid the miser- 
able median salary of less than eight dol- 
lars per week, as is done in four counties, 
and less than nine dollars a week, as is 
the case in eighteen counties, and less than 
ten dollars a week, as is the case in thirty 
counties. 


As we start across the threshold of 
another century many problems loom on 
the horizon. One of the greatest is the 
problem of educating a democracy so that 
it will not destroy itself. 


There are only twenty-five of the forty- 
eight states that have greater taxable re- 
sources than Kentucky. In the last six- 
teen years Kentucky has not increased the 
percentage of her outlay for public edu- 
cation as compared with the total outlay 
for the state government, and on the basis 
of attendance and enrollment, her outlay 
per pupil in elementary and secondary 
schools is exceeded by forty-two states. 


This then is the challenge for the next 
century. It may be met only by long- 
range planning and a recognition of the 
ever expanding horizons of education. 
The biennial struggle for support for the 
training of citizens will be looked back on 
in the next century with about the same 
pathetic humor as that with which in- 
telligence today looks upon the vendor 
of patent medicines. The future states- 
men will consider education first and not 
last. There will be more money spent for 
administering education than for liquor 
control. (Today Kentucky spends $60,- 
000 per year to administer her State de- 


partment of education, $50,000 for liquor ° 


control, $60,000 for pauper idiots. There 


seems to be a strange relationship among 
these three items.) 

There will be no _ discrimination 
amongst the beneficiaries of the State's 
protection against pauperism. The teach. 
ers will be included in the group of pub. 
lic servants who will be made secure jn 
comfort when the State no longer needs 
their services. 

The century which is to be offers a tre. 
mendous challenge to the widening and 
deepening processes by which society will 
qualify its membership. It is to be hoped 
that its dawn will witness the dissipation 
of the political clouds that have obscured 
the fair horizons of intelligent and un- 
selfish service. If this can come to pass, 
the hopes and dreams of many of the 
devoted leaders of the past will come to 
fruition in a brilliant and inspiring future. 


Celebrating Our 
Century of Progress 


oe YEAR will furnish 
rich opportunities for every teacher and 
every classroom in Kentucky. The cele- 
bration of “A Century of Progress” in 
public education in the State will afford 
material for chapel exercises, homeroom 
programs, special essays, discussions, book 
reviews, pageantry, dramatics, newspaper 
articles, radio broadcasts, historical narra- 
tives, commencement programs and many 
other activities. 


The program of the K. E. A. meeting 
in April will open with a brilliant and 
colorful pageant which will portray these 
hundred years of progress. 


In order to assist the schools of the 
State in the general celebration the K. E. 
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A. Centennial Committee suggests the 
following: 


I. That the History of Education in Ken- 
tucky by M. E. Ligon be considered for 
publication, and that such publication be 
financed by securing advance sale orders. 


That the K. E. A. co-operate in the cele- 
bration with the State Department of 
Education. 


Ill. That the following suggestions be con- 
sidered as means of promoting the year’s 
(1937-38) celebration: 


Secure co-operation of P. T. A. 


Production of a centennial number 
of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL. 

That commencement speakers build 
their addresses around the theme of 
“A Century of Progress in Education 
in Kentucky.” 


That the co-operation of the various 
clubs be sought. 


5. That radio publicity be provided. 


IV. That the following procedures be consid- 
ered as methods of celebration: 

Request the General Assembly to 
pass a resolution providing for the 
observance of the 100th anniversary. 
Devise plans for celebration by each 
school unit. 
Plan city-wide and county-wide cele- 
brations growing out of the unit 
celebration. 
Construct the district celebration for 
each of the 11 districts from the 
best features of the county and city 
celebrations. 
From the 11 district celebrations con- 
struct the features for a State-wide 
celebration. 
Publicity: This should consist of a 
series of articles in local and regional 
newspapers as well as in the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Pageantry: The pageants might be 
organized for each district meeting. 
A large and imposing pageant should 
be designed for the meeting of the 
State convention. 


Contests: The machinery which is 
set up for carrying on our State- 
wide Discussion Contests could be 
put into operation for similar dis- 
cussion contests on all phases of our 
educational progress. 

Awards: Each of the 11 districts 
should provide suitable awards for 
whatever features might be chosen. 


V. That the following items be considered 
for subjects for articles and addresses: 


I. 


One Hundred Years of Education 
in Kentucky. 

The Academy—A Forerunner of the 
Public School. 

The Private College—A Forerunner 
of the Public School. 

First College in Kentucky. 

The First Fifty Years of Educational 
Legislation in Kentucky. 

The Second Fifty Years of Educa- 
tional Legislation in Kentucky. 
The Development of the Teachers 
College in Kentucky. 

The History of the State University 
of Kentucky. 

The Evolution of Teacher Certifica- 
tion. 

School Houses of a Century. 

The Development of the Graded 
School. 

The Evolution of the High School. 
(For each city)—The History of 
Education in that city. 

(For each county)—The History of 
Education in that county. 

The Development of Negro Educa- 
tion. 

The Evolution of the Curriculum. 
Vocational Education in Kentucky. 
The Story of the Textbook in Ken- 
tucky. 

The Story of School Transportation 
in Kentucky. 

The Story of Rural School Consoli- 
dation in Kentucky. 

The Growth of the School Library. 
The Development of Financial Sup- 
port for Education. 
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23. The Development of Higher Edu- 
cation in Kentucky. 


24. The Equalization of School Support. 
25. The History of the K. E. A. 

26. School History Makers in Kentucky. 
27. A Rosenwald Fund in Kentucky. 


28. The Development of Industrial Arts 
in Kentucky Schools. 


29. 100 Years of Music in Kentucky 
Schools. 


30. The History of the P. T. A. in Ken- 
tucky. 

31. The Evolution of School Boards in 
Kentucky. 

32. Fraternity Life in Kentucky Colleges. 

33. Theological Schools in Kentucky. 

34. Law Schools in Kentucky. 

35. Medical Schools in Kentucky. 

36. The Story of Berea (any college). 


37. Story of Kentucky Educators who 
have written books. 


38. History of Art in Kentucky. 


The above are merely suggestions and 
may be elaborated to conform to local 
conditions. 


Principles of a Sound 
Retirement System 


, GENERAL nature 
of a teacher retirement system established 
upon a scientific basis has been described 
as follows: 


In a teacher retirement system, the state and 
the teacher are contracting parties. According 
to rates agreed upon, after scientific investi- 
gation of the composition of the teaching 
staff, and after decision on the kind and value 
of the benefits to be received, the teacher makes 
a regular contribi:tion to a fund. These con- 
tributions, made during the period of the 


10 


teacher’s service, are credited to the individy| 
teacher with interest. At the time of retire. 
ment the sum of these contributions, plus th 
interest accumulated thereon, is used to pur. 
chase an annuity which makes up approximate. 
ly one-half the total retirement allowance t. 
ceived. The teacher’s contributions, with the 
interest thereon, are subject to refund in case 
of the teacher’s death, resignation, or with. 
drawal from the teaching profession Prior to 
the time of retirement. 

To make up its share of the retirement al. 
lowance, the state concurrently during the 
teacher's period of service makes appropriations 
to a reserve fund sufficient to finance at the 
teacher’s retirement a pension equal to the 
annuity purchased by the teacher’s accumulated 
contributions. 


The total retirement allowance, composed of 
the annuity and pension described above, is 
available in the form in which the teacher de. 
sires to receive it, upon the fulfillment of cer- 
tain minimum age or service conditions, or 
both, at which time retirement is optional. A 
compulsory age of retirement may be set up. 
Provision is also made for the retirement of 
teachers who become disabled prior to the 
age for regular retirement and who have been 
in service for a reasonable period. 


In order to establish and maintain a retire. 
ment system such as described above certain 
fundamental principles must be observed. 


1. Membership required of new teachers; 
optional for those in service 


Membership should be compulsory for 
teachers entering the service after the enact- 
ment of the retirement law; optional for 
teachers already in service. 


2. Guaranties to both teacher and public 


Retirement ages and rules should be defined 
and administered so as to retain teachers during 
efficient service and provide for their retirement 
when old age or disability makes satisfactory 
service no longer possible. The retirement al- 
lowance should be sufficient to enable the te- 
tiring teacher to live in reasonable comfort, 
thereby removing the temptation to remain in 
the classroom beyond the period of efficient 
service. 


3. Costs shared by teachers and public 
The sums deposited by the teachers and by 
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the public during the period of service should 
be approximately equal. 


4. Amount of deposits and payments stated 


The deposit by the teacher and the pay- 
ment by the public should be stated by the 
organic act creating a retirement system, sub- 
iect to adjustment in accordance with future 
actuarial investigation. 


5. Deposits of teacher and payments by 
state concurrent with service 


The teacher’s contributions and the state’s 
payments to the retirement fund should be 
made regularly and concurrently during the 
teacher's period of service. 


6. Individual accounts kept 


The retirement board should open an ac- 
count with each individual teacher. Sums de- 

sited in that account by the teacher should be 
held in trust for that teacher. 


7. Retirement system on a reserve basis 


An adequate and actuarially sound reserve 
fund should be created to guarantee that the 
necessaty money to pay the benefits promised 
will be on hand at the time of retirement. 


8. Periodic actuarial investigations 


Periodic actuarial investigations should be 
made of every retirement system to insure its 
financial soundness. 


9. Disability provided for 


A retirement allowance should be provided 
for disabled teachers after a reasonable period 
of service. 


10. Teachers’ accumulated deposits returna- 
ble in case of withdrawal from service, or 
death prior to retirement 


Teachers leaving the service before the regu- 
lar retirement age should retain rights to all 
moneys accumulated in their accounts. Teach- 
ers’ accumulated deposits should be returnable 
upon withdrawal from teaching service, or death 
prior to retirement. 


11. Choice of options offered upon retire- 
ment 


The teacher should have the opportunity to 
elect the manner in which he will receive the 
benefits represented by the accumulated value 
of his deposits and the state’s payinents. 


“The Gods We Worship Write 


Their Names on Our Faces” 


The human face I love to view 

And trace the passions of the soul; 

On it the spirit writes anew 

Each thought and feeling as on a scroll. 


How beautiful Love’s features are 
Enthroned on Virtue’s honest face, 
Like some jewel bright and rare 
Worn by the fairest of our race. 


But vice and hatred, how they mar 
The form and face of man! 

And from the choicest pleasures bar 
All who fail to do the good they can. 





12. Credit should be allowed for past serv- 
ice 

Upon the adoption of a retirement plan, 
teachers should be given credit for their service 
prior to the establishment of the system. Funds 
for this purpose should be provided by the 
public. 


13. Rights under previous retirement sys- 
tems safeguarded 

The public should guarantee active teachers 
all the benefits which they had a reasonable 
right to expect under the old system. It should 
guarantee teachers retired under a previous sys- 
tem the allowance promised at the time of 
their retirement. 


14. Reciprocal relations between states 

Provision should be made for co-operative 
or reciprocal relations between the retirement 
systems of the different states. 


15. Retirement board in control 

The administration of the retirement system 
should be in the hands of a retirement board 
whose make-up is carefully prescribed in the 
retirement law, and which represents both the 
public and the teachers. 


From “Teacher Retirement Systems 

and Social Security,” Research Bulletin 

of the Nationat Education Associativn, 
Washington, D. C., May, 1937. 
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January Honor Roll 


Superintendents 
V. W. Wallis 
M. N. Evans 
G. C. Burkhead 
W. L. Case 
O. J. Stivers 
Mayme Singleton 
John W. Clarkson 
MARSHALL Holland Rose 
MartTIN Earl C. Reed 
PERRY M. C. Napier 
J. D. Holt 
Everett Witt 


Counties 
BALLARD 
FLEMING 
HARDIN 
HARRISON 
JEFFERSON 
LINCOLN 
MARION 





























PULASKI 
WARREN 








Independent : 
Districts Superintendents 


BURNSIDE A. H. Freer 
CATIBITSSURG —................. J. T. Miracle 
COVINGTON Glenn O. Swing 


FORKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, GRAVEL 
SWIG, BW. ccc R. T. Owen 


FULTON J. O. Lewis 
GRAYSON W. M. Wesley 








Independent 
Districts Superintendents 


HOPKINSVILLE Gladstone Koffman 
MORGANFIELD. ..........-.20000-0- K. G. Gillaspie 
OWENSBORO J. L. Foust 
PAINTSVILLE Arville Wheeler 
PRESTONBURG Ishmael Triplett 
SOMBEGET (antes P. H. Hopkins 
STEARNS C. W. Hume 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, FAC- 
ULTy, COLLEGE OF EDUCA- 
TION, LEXINGTON 


WALTON 








M. E. Ligon 
Walter F. Coop 


Louisville 
Schools 


DuPONT MANUAL TRAINING 
EAIGH SGHOOL:. (55 5cnscsscpes cs C. L. Jordan 


JOHNSTON, J. STODDARD Lillian Logan 
EASTERN JR. HIGH ......-...<.0.-... S. V. Noe 
INET, DIARY, 33a Agnes Dickson 
LONGFELLOW Mrs. Emma M. Stanley 
PARKLAND Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 


PRENTICE, 
Cc | ra Mrs. Adelaide Whiteside 


Principals 


VN. E€. A. Honor Roll 


Schools 


Independent Districts 
Ashland 
Owensboro 
Paris 

Pikeville 


Counties 
Kenton 


Schools 
Glendale High 
Hopkinsville, Virginia St. 


Louisville 
I. N. Bloom 
George Rogers Clark 
Dolfinger 
Benjamin Franklin 
John Marshall 
Lowes High 
Praise, Cumberland High 
Stearns, Independent Graded 
Vine Grove, Consolidated 
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The Singin’ Gatherin’ 


By JEAN THOMAS 


Author of “Devil’s Ditties,’ “The 
Traipsin’ Woman,” and Founder of 
the American Folk Song Festival 


C..: SUMMER term of 


circuit court, in a certain isolated section 
of the Kentucky mountains where I was 
engaged as court stenographer, after drag- 
ging for weeks through a wearisome and 
heavy docket, at last adjourned. It was 
‘like on a Saturday.” And the next day 
being Sunday, I set out from the old 
Kearey House at the county seat where I 
boarded, in the jolt wagon of friendly JEAN THOMAS 
neighbors, the Turleys, who were “aimin’ 

to take the day with kin folks” out on 


Brushy Fork of Lonesome Creek. contentedly on the stoop of the old 

“You look peekid out of your eyes,” Kearey House, waving farewell with an 
Granny Kearey said that very morning end of her checkered apron and calling 
when I came down to the kitchen for out a cheery, “I’ll look for you when I 
breakfast, ‘“‘and hit’s no wonder—you bein’ see you comin’, Woman. Now enjoy your- 
cooped up thar in the court house with self!” 


them lawyers and a passel o’ witnesses day Many a mile we rode that bright sum- 
atter day like so many feathered fowls in mer day—long ago—over the creek-bed 
a barnyard, you a-sottin down every word road. We had at last reached a lonely 
that draps from their lips. You're plum hollow when suddenly, from afar, the soft 


tuckered out, I’m sartin. Git you gone out harp-like notes of a strange stringed in- 
whar the birds are singin’ and the laurel’s  strument drifted into the quiet ravine. 


in full blowth. Whar the creek waters is “]~ can’t be a zither,” thought I, “there 
clair as a crystal and gurglin’ like a song are too few tones. Nor a banjo, nor yet 
ballet ery white pebbles and spark- 4 guitar.” By this time slowly, steadily, 
lin’ sands. with the music, arose the voices of an old 

So, as soon as breakfast was‘over, the man, a girl, and a child. I leaned for- 
dishes washed, and the “kitchen house put ward eagerly from the wagon-seat where 
to rights,” off we rode—I with my port- I sat beside Ethan Turley and Phronie, his 
able typewriter and brief case (I never mate, listening intently. The Turley off- 
went without them) and the Turleys with spring, holding fast to the sides of their 
a basket of “‘extrie vittals” for their kin straight hickory chairs, two rows deep in 
folks—leaving Granny Kearey smiling the wagon-bed, clapped their hands and 
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cried out in glee. “‘Let’s stop, Pappy, and 
go over yonder to Uncle Abner’s,” the 
eldest of the Turley girls spoke up, fling- 
ing a little hand in the direction from 
whence came the song. 


I ventured no query. We of the level 
land soon learn to ask no questions in the 
mountains of Kentucky. 


For a moment the driver, Ethan Tur- 
ley, craned his neck like a turkey spying 
a bug through a rail fence. With a wide- 
brimmed felt cocked over a half-cynical 
eye, he drawled, “Hit’s nigh same as 
religion to him.’”” Jerking a thumb in the 
direction of the music, “Old Uncle Ab- 
ner’s startin’ up the singin’ gatherin’ 
agin’, I reckon. That’s him a-strummin’ 
the dulci-more—.” 

“The dulci-more!” I echoed. 
I could stop and listen.” 


“Nothin’ to hinder you,” assured Ethan 
Turley, “for to halt a leetle spell, but not 
for long, becaze Phronie’s folks’ll be ex- 
pectin’ us.” 


“I wish 


A look of delight came over the face; 
of the little Turleys and we listened for, 
while. But Ethan and Phronie shifted 
impatiently and exchanged glances. “We 
best be goin’ on,” said Ethan, and Phronie 
nodded assent. 


“Wall,” drawled Ethan observing my 
reluctance, ‘bein’ as Old Uncle Abner’ 
dulcimore and their singin’ pleasures you 
like hit does,” he eyed me, hesitantly 
“supposin’ you stay hure; there’s allus 
vittals a-plenty at Old Abner’s. Me and 
the woman,” turning to his mate, “we'll 
take the youngins and go on.” To which 
the children made no protest, but settled 
back meekly. “We'll come along back 
about sundown and fetch you home to 
the Kearey House. Granny Kearey’ll be 
sendin’ out a sarch warrant, I reckon,” he 
chuckled, “iffen we wuz to forgit you.” 


“It’s a bargain,” said I, beaming with 
delight. And without further ado | 
climbed out over the dusty wheels of the 
jolt wagon and made my way cautiously 
over the foot log that spanned the creek, 








A Singin’ Gatherin' 
with Old Uncle Abner 
strummin’ the dulcimer 
and Jamie the singin’ est 
youngin’ on the creek 
with his hound dog. 
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Singin’ school during 
the long winter evenings 
at Traipsin’’ Woman 
cabin on the Mayo 
Trail in the foothills of 
Kentucky. Jilson Setters 
the Singin’ Fiddler with 
his fiddle and Little Babe 
Caldwell with his gourd 
















balancing myself with portable and brief 
case. Reaching the opposite bank in 
safety, I struck off on a narrow footpath 
through a straggling corn patch to Old 
Uncle Abner’s cabin, from which came 
the music. A handful of his neighbors, 
children and grown-ups, were celebrating 
with a mouth harp, a fiddle, a banjer, and 
the dulcimer—a three-stringed instrument 
played with a “‘noter” (a small stick) and 
a turkey feather. 

As I drew near, the music suddenly 
ceased, and Uncle Abner arose, dulcimer 
in one hand, and extended the other in 
friendly fashion. ‘‘Now that I scrutinize 
you,” he said in his slow mountain way, 
“and now that I taken notice of them con- 
trapshuns you're a-packin’, I memorize 
you. You're the short writer, the Traip- 
sin’ Woman that follers the law with the 
jedge and a passel of lawyers, I’ve hear-ed 
talk, too, that you’ve got a cravin’ for 
song ballets and music. So, come jine our 
Singin’ Gatherin’.” 

He paused to make me acquainted with 
his fellow minstrels. “We take delight 
in makin’ music on the Lord’s day; hit 
putts us in good heart. We've been havin’ 
our Singin’ Gatherin’ like this on the 








second Sunday in June for a right smart 
spell.” 

Then matter-of-factly they proceeded 
with their music, the girl and the little 
boy having made room for me beside 
them on a backless bench (a log split in 
half and fitted with four short pegs for 
feet). They sang foot-washin’ hymns, 
ditties to “pleasure” the least uns, lone- 
some tunes and play game pieces “without 
no harm in ’em.” Old Uncle Abner made 
haste to explain. ‘You taken notice we 
ain’t a-steppin’ the tune. We hold to the 
Primitive Faith and we don’t favor danc- 
in’, leastwise not on the Lord’s day.” 

And then with great solemnity he told 
this story: 

“Come a preacher here on the first 
Sunday of May, twelve month past, and 
norrated this tale: There were a man 
who lived on the edge of Morgan or 
Breathitt, I can’t rightly ricollect which, 
but nohow he turned a deaf ear to the 
calling to preach. He said he would not 
preach and by some cause his life were 
taken from him—so far as they could see. 
They laid him out for dead! He laid 
there that way for two hours and was 
cold as a rock then he revived up and the 
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words of this song were on his mind and 
he sung this hymn tune—the words and 
all: 


“ “What is this that I can see 
Death’s icy hands taken hold on me 
Death has to come, you all know well 
I had my choice of heaven or hell 


““Oh death, oh death, can’t you spare me 
Over for another year 


““T will lock your jaws so you cannot talk 
I will bind your legs till you cannot walk 
I will close your eyes so you cannot see 
I will bring you unto me 


““Oh death, oh death, can’t you spare me 
Over for another year.’ ”’ 


At once I recognized that old Uncle 
Abner was singing a Gregorian chant 
with the words of a hymn suited to that 
ancient mode of singing. Across the 
years the voice of my own kinsman— 
father’s great uncle who in his day had 
been a preacher in the Kentucky moun- 
tains—came back to me. Father’s great 
uncle could neither read nor write but he 
knew his Bible from cover to cover and 
he knew no end of hymn tunes. As a 
child when I had gone to his little church 
house and heard him sing—the hymns 
then had sounded doleful and mournful 
—but as years went by and I began the 
study of music, I realized that my kins- 
man and his little flock, like their for- 
bears who came from across the “briny 
deep,” were truly singing Gregorian chant 
to which they deftly “set” the words of 
traditional mountain hymns. Doubtless 
the solution to this strange fact is this: 
At the end of the sixth century when Pope 
Gregory the First arranged the Psalms 
for chanting they were at length carried 
into England, and eventually brought by 
the Anglo Saxons into the wilderness of 
the new world where the music has en- 
dured through the centuries. Leading 


musical critics agree with my deductions 
in the matter. Then too arises the ques. 
tion concerning the origin of “‘lining” the 
hymns. Some contend that because of 
scarcity of hymn books in the early days, 
the mountain pastor (if unlike my old 
kinsman, he could read) possessed the 
only song book in the church house. 
Therefore he would “chant” or intone 
the lines of the hymn, line for line, and 
the flock joined in the singing. Students 
of the Gregorian chant contend that in 
“lining” the hymn, mountain folk are 
simply following the ancient custom of 
the sixth century—when the shepherd of 
the flock “‘intoned” or “chanted” the lines 
of the Psalms and the flock “chanted” or 
sang back the lines. 


However, to get back to the “Singin’ 
Gatherin’.” 


Of course, after that first memorable 
Sunday when I chanced upon old Uncle 
Abner and his flock, I returned the next 
year and the next, always to leave with a 
yearning to make the ‘Singin’ Gatherin’” 
more widely available. They welcomed me 
each time to their midst and sang over and 
over for me their ballads and ditties, so 
that I might take them down on my porta- 
ble typewriter and “ketch hit right” in my 
notebooks—where I recorded their music. 
They even sent word by the high sheriff 
long in advance to remind me of their 
Singin’ Gatherin’! 

Then there came that second Sunday in 
June when the Singin’ Fiddler of Lost 
Hope Hollow wandered in with his fiddle 
and his “head piece plum’ full o’ ditties 
and frolic tunes.” Those of you who 
have heard Jilson Setters will understand 
why it seemed especially desirable to 
bring him and Uncle Abner’s many 
friends down to the “level land,” where 
the outside world might hear with their 
own ears the music of the mountains from 
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the lips of mountain singers. However, I 
returned annually for some time before I 
could persuade them to descend with their 
music to my own cabin in the foothills 
near the Mayo Trail, “just a little span 
from the level land.” 

What happened after that first journey 
of Uncle Abner and his friends down to 
my cabin is history. The immediately en- 
thusiastic reception of this first Singin’ 
Gatherin’ encouraged the organization of 
the American Folk Song Society, with the 
purpose of perpetuating authentic inter- 
pretation of the ballads and jig tunes that 
had been handed down from generation 
to generation without book or manu- 
script. With the hope of inspiring a 
growing appreciation of and love for this 
heritage, the society agreed also upon the 
presentation of the annual festival. It 
has retained the unspoiled spontaneity of 
the first meeting. No attempt is made 
to commercialize the festival, and the 
mountain minstrels still participate proud- 
ly without so much as a thought of 
remuneration. They play and sing for 
thousands of people, with the same joy 
in their music which marked that first 
afternoon’s celebration. To them it is 
still their Singin’ Gatherin’, to which they 
look forward eagerly on the second Sun- 
day of June of each year. 

Not a small factor in their enthusiasm 
for the festival is the pride with which 
they recall that their leading minstrel, the 
Singin’ Fiddler of Lost Hope Hollow, 
has been to England to sing at Royal 
Albert Hall before the English Folk 
Song Society, to which the late King 
George granted a charter. The story of 
that unprecedented adventure has been 


told from fireside to fireside of mountain 
cabins, it has echoed around the world. 

Not the least value of the festival is 
the growing feeling on the part of the hill 
folk that the worth of their simple ways 
must be great if the people of the great 
towns and cities come so many miles to 
hear them. (In June 1936 there was an 
audience of fifteen thousand persons from 
all over the United States and Canada.) 

And now, through the long winter 
evenings, “lest the least uns forgit our 
play-games, lest they forgit how their 
elders went to singin’ school,” bless you, 
old and young gather at the fireside of 
the cabin and make merry time and again 
when the wind whistles around the chim- 
ney and the snow covers hill and valley. 
And a friendly neighbor whose “grandsir 
afore him” was a singin’ master, ‘“‘draps 
in” and “pitches the tune with an old 
tunin’ fork,” and Jilson Setters drags up 
a bench, for, for all he can neither read 
nor write, he can keep an eye on the 
“quare shaped notes” up on the black- 
board and “‘foller the pinter’’ of the sing- 
in’ master and lead off in the tune with 
his fiddle while the rest “jine in.” Even 
“Little Babe” Caldwell with his home- 
made gourd banjo adds a lively ditty, 
while his mother, “own blood kin” of 
Old Uncle Abner, dead and gone these 
long years, raises her voice in a lonesome 
tune that fills the little cabin from punch- 
eon floor to darkened rafters. “We're 
makin’ ready this a-way for the next 
Singin’ Gatherin’” Jilson Setters will tell 
you, if you should “drap in” some winter 
evening. “And mind you don’t forgit our 
Singin’ Gatherin’ come the second Sunday 
in June!” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Jean Thomas brings to public attention for the first time the fact that the 
mountain people of Kentucky are really singing Gregorian chant of the sixth century. They have adapted 
the words of traditional mountain hymns to the music of the Gregorian chant. The Gregorian singers were 
first presented by Miss Thomas over a nation-wide hook-up centering in New York City. 

Isabel Morse Jones, Music Critic of the Los Angeles Times, has commented interestingly upon the 


work of Miss Thomas. 


The New York Times recently gave an interesting illustrated article touching upon 


the appearance of Miss Thomas with her mountain singers in a national broadcast. 
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Progress and Problems in 
Higher Education in Kentucky 


or ., AMAZING CHANGE 


has taken place in this State in attendance 
upon high schools and colleges. The 
figures for the year 1916-1917 showed 
22,025 pupils attending Kentucky high 
schools, a ratio to population of 1 to 
100. Twenty years later the figures given 
by the State Department of Education on 
high school attendance were 94,000; the 
ratio had risen to 1 to 27 of popula- 
tion, or, to be more specific, the growth 
in the twenty-year period was a quadruple 
one. 

In 1916 the State Department reported 
2,468 high school graduates. This was a 
ratio of 1 graduate to 9 pupils in 
attendance. In 1936 there were 12,017 
graduates, or 1 to 7.9 pupils attending. 
What will the ratio be in 1940? My guess 
is 1 to 6.5. 

During this period of twenty years at- 
tendance in the colleges of the State in- 
creased nearly four times. It was report- 
ed by the State Department that 4,576 
students were in college in 1916, or 1 
to each 500 of the population. In 1937 
there were 16,980 students pursuing high- 
er education, or 1 to 155 of the popula- 
tion. The nation’s ratio for college stu- 
dents is about 1 to 130 of population, 
and for high school students, 1 to 24 of 
population. The figures for Kentucky 
approximate those for the nation, both in 
high school attendance and college enroll- 
ments. It is important to know in plan- 
ning for educational programs what the 
general trends are. So I am guessing 
again by saying that the peak in high 


By FRANK L. McVey 
President, University of Kentucky 


Address delivered at meeting of 

the Association of Colleges and 

Schools, University of Kentucky, 
October 29, 1937. 


school attendance will be reached in the 
next ten years. The colleges will lag be. 
hind this peak, reaching the high point 
in fifteen years. After that we are quite 
sure to see some decline in college at. 
tendance, and a more or less fixed at. 
tendance in high schools. There are now 
in the state thirteen four-year colleges, 
eleven two-year colleges, and two univer- 
sities, which will be affected by changes. 
It is quite possible that the number of 
four-year colleges will decline, accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of 
colleges engaged in two years of college 
work. 


In the earlier history of the liberal arts 
college the emphasis in the establishment 
of curricula was placed on the preparation 
of students for the law, for the ministry, 
and for teaching. Since the beginning of 
this century liberal arts colleges have 
moved in the direction of specialization, 
both professionally and functionally, and 
they have been busy setting up pre-pro- 
fessional courses for the preparation of 
students in law, medicine and other pro- 
fessions. It was natural that the distinc- 
tion between the first two years and the 
last two should be emphasized and so 


‘create two curricular divisions called 
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upper and lower. After the war there ap- 
peared in the lower division various sur- 
vey courses, and another type called orien- 
tation courses. 


Alongside this movement in the four- 
year colleges was a development referred 
to as the junior college. The arguments 
for the creation of this type of college 
can be put down as follows: first, that it 
makes the transition to college, and es- 
ecially to the larger college, much easier; 
second, that the two-year period, whether 
it is college, junior college, or lower level, 
provides a natural terminal for secondary 
work, and at the same time provides a 
more personal approach to the needs of 
students; third, that this period of two 
years in the junior college makes it possi- 
ble for the student to engage in explora- 
tion. During that time he has an oppor- 
tunity to look to his future and establish 
the means of testing his own interest; 
fourth, that an opportunity may be given 
to provide guidance facilities that co-or- 
dinate closely with the period of student 
exploration. 


That there will be an increasing num- 
ber of junior colleges seems to be quite 
apparent. Though set apart as they are in 
so many instances, these colleges face 
problems of attendance, when they are 
not associated with secondary schools. 
The junior college is likely to continue 
in the tradition of the secondary school 
and fail to attain the college method of 
instruction. There may be, as can be seen 
here and there, a movement to include 
in the junior college curriculum the last 
two years of the high school. 


In some institutions special colleges 
have been organized to provide instruction 
in the two-year period for those who do 
not have the interest and inclination to 
go into professional and graduate fields. 
One of the best examples of this proce- 
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dure may be found in the General Col- 
lege of the University of Minnesota. In 
the analysis of the purposes of that insti- 
tution an attempt was made to find the 
areas of human needs. I am paraphrasing 
the statements of the director. First, 
what kind of a job can a student find in 
which he will have satisfaction? Second, 
it is essential that the student shall under- 
stand values; those that apply to himself, 
and those that apply to the community. 
Third, that he may develop the ability to 
face both the triumphs and disasters of his 
job. Fourth, that he may evaluate the 
work of the world, as well as his own 
job. Thus, it will be seen that in the 
opinion of the director, the drift is away 
from the fixed course toward an orienta- 
tion of the student in terms of himself 
and the community, that the student may 
have an understanding of home, family, 
and community in their importance and 
relation to each other. Given this course, 
it is expected that the student may de- 
velop a real philosophy of life. And 
finally, that the student may become so- 
cially and politically sensitive to the needs 
of the social group. 


In the liberal arts colleges is to be 
noted a considerable breakdown in de- 
partmental isolation, and in the place of 
departmental offerings an association of 
departments with each other in larger 
fields of study. This procedure gives to 
students more freedom than they have 
had in the past, and one might say that 
out of this movement the beginnings of 
graduate study may develop at a lower 
level than persists at the present time. 


With this separation of the upper and 
lower levels and the widening of fields, 
the comprehensive examination have 
made their appearance for the purpose of 
testing the progress of students, and with 
the idea of eliminating or saving students 
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who might not be able to go on into pro- 
fessional or graduate work. There are, 
naturally, in the development of such pro- 
grams a great many programs, such as the 
administration of examinations, so that 
they will not only be fresh, but also con- 
stantly abreast of the developments in 
teaching procedure. As the enlargement 
of fields go on, the method of instruction 
is materially modified, and here and there 
may be seen a seminar method for under- 
graduates with emphasis upon materials 
in the course and the discussion of prob- 
lems arising in this procedure. Individ- 
ual study under the guidance of instruc- 
tors has been set up with considerable suc- 
cess. Another feature in instruction that 
is coming gradually into use is that of 
instruction by visual procedure. It may be 
said that the projector and film have great 
possibilities, both in developing effective- 
ness of instruction and in enlarging the 
field of a course. 


Another drift appears in the modifica- 
tions and changes that are taking place 
in the liberal arts college, in the effort 
to aid students and adapt them to the 
tasks that confront them when they enter 
college. The recognition of individual 
differences and the classification of stu- 
dents by testing has created an under- 
standing of the necessity of guidance and 
of supervision over students who are not 
as well prepared as they might be, or who 
have not the interest or ability to go on. 
Yet the colleges are forced to meet such 
a situation. The limitation of the amount 
of work which a student may take under 
a program of guidance and tutoring 
might be called crutches for the lame. 
The elimination of this burden on the 
colleges would be possible when the 
secondary schools undertake testing and 
guidance programs during the four years 
of secondary instruction. 
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For approximately forty years, stand. 
atdizing procedure in the field of college 
education has been going on. There are 
some indications that this standardizing 
program has reached its climax. In the 
southern area the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools was established in 
1890. At that time great differences 
existed in the entrance requirements of 
institutions. Some colleges were allow. 
ing students to come into college work 
at the end of the high school sophomore 
year, some at the end of the third year, 
and some on a higher level, were admitting 
students with four years of high school 
work, but with little or no standardization 
of courses required for admission. The 
Association established material standards, 
such as class numbers, minimum salaries, 
minimum libraries, minimum endowments 
and incomes, certain requirements for 
teachers and regulations regarding the 
plant. This procedure began in 1890 and 
gradually moved in the direction of 
specific requirements that were quite hard 
and fast. The emphasis of the Associa- 
tion was at that time placed on material 
things as a means of getting at spiritual 
and educational values. Meantime, the 
Association has moved slowly toward the 
study of problems and research in educa- 
tional matters. This is to be seen in the 
committee set up for studying secondary 
school curricula and the recent discussion 
of graduate work. 


In our own State some progress has 
been made in a testing program. The 
hope is that the work of the Kentucky 
Testing Bureau may be extended to all 
the high schools, so that the more im- 
portant questions relating to admission 
may be answered before the student re- 
ceives his diploma from the secondary 
school. Undoubtedly, additional ground 
may be gained in the next ten years, so 
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that the emphasis will fall upon ability, 
character, and the record of the student 
who wishes to go on to college. There 
are many difficulties in such a procedure, 
which cannot be easily overcome, but 
unless these difficulties are met in this 
State, we shall continue in the same posi- 
tion as now. I have the hope that the 
wider interest in the purposes of such a 
program can bring a solution to the mat- 
ter of high school graduation and college 
admission. 

I referred in previous pages to the con- 
cept of individual differences. This is a 
concept that points to a considerable de- 
parture from the mass procedure that has 
been followed for so many years. A 
recent experiment based on the idea of in- 
dividual differences was organized about 
four years ago in the Teachers College of 
Columbia University. This college has as 
its objective the preparation of teachers 
for nursery school, kindergarten, elemen- 
tary school, and high school. The princi- 
ple involved in the program of New Col- 
lege is found in the purpose to set up a 
personal program for each student, where- 
by it is possible to take the student from 
where he is to the higher ground of per- 
sonal and community interest. Such a 
program requires a careful selection of 
students for the work that is carried on in 
the co-operative group. The purpose is 
to meet the problems of living, first, as 
an individual; second, in the social group; 
third, as a teacher. The curriculum looks 
toward the needs of the student, which 
may be attained by independent study. 
In the plan there are no credits and no 
gtades. It is hoped that the whole body 
of experience at the college may be co- 
extensive with life, and as education may 
be related to the conditions of our time. 
Consequently, the instruction and activi- 
ties deal with the personal and the im- 
portant community problems, such as 
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To a Teacher 


By WILLIAM W. HopkKINs 
Lily, Kentucky 


Sy JINGLING COIN would be thy only 
prize; 

For toil, prestige, and fame thy only pay 

Then knowest thou this pedestal will 
decay ? 

What of the dreams from peering youth- 
ful eyes? 

Are you to thwart them ’fore they're 
realized ? 

Or will you be a sculptor great and say, 

“T'll shape a man out of this human clay 

Because upon him future civilization 
lies’ ? 

Heed not vain babblings of your plan or 
style. 

Seek not your own exertions to commend. 

Give place each day for prayer and song 
and smile; 

Let them into your visible countenance 
blend 

Until its charm is benevolent, kind, and 
mild. 

These mellowed in years, you'll be a 
teacher, my friend. 





health with the larger social implications 
raised in these personal and community 
problems. ‘The course deals also with 
professional aspects and attitudes in- 
volved in teaching. It does not regard 
curriculum as a fixed entity; it is an em- 
phasis on understanding as against sub- 
ject matter alone. Four major areas of 
knowledge are emphasized: first, health 
and home relation; second, natural 
sciences; third, arts; fourth, philosophy. 
The whole is integrated through the semi- 
nar, where through an exchange of views, 
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facts and conclusions are brought out and 
tested. In the development of the pro- 
cedure the college requires the student to 
pass through an orientation period, to be 
followed by a period of study in the col- 
lege, and after that a period in industry, 
and one in rural living. An examination 
follows after the student has attained the 
scholarly attitude, and then comes a pre- 
interneship for the purpose of testing 
students, followed by an apprenticeship 
under some supervision. I have described 
at some length the program of this col- 
lege, because it is an example of pro- 
cedure, as well as an attempt to find a 
way to bring the student closer to actual 
living problems with which he will be 
faced. It would appear, therefore, that 
while the liberal arts college has béen 
engaged for 300 years in meeting the re- 
quirements of students for training as 
citizens and professional workers there 
are many ways in which this can be done, 
which must be tested and understood by 
the directors of four-year colleges. 


As I come to the end of this paper, 
having presented figures concerning the 
growth in attendance in high schools and 
colleges, and followed this with a dis- 
cussion of some of the changes that are 
taking place in the curricula, one may ask 
if definite conclusions can be drawn con- 
cerning the problems of higher education 
in Kentucky. 

I have already said that the State will 
be confronted by an increase in high 
school attendance followed by a larger 
number of students going to college. 
These facts place upon the secondary 
schools and the colleges a great responsi- 
bility, which must be reflected in what 
they do in meeting the problems in edu- 
cation, such as changes in curricula, guid- 


ance programs and more instruction based , 


upon the principle of individual differ- 
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ences. It is quite evident that there will be 
some increase in the number of junior col. 
leges and if these are not inter-related with 
secondary education, the junior college is 
likely to find the going rather hard. On 
the other hand, there may be a decrease 
in the number of four-year colleges, due 
to the difficulty in financing them. 


The fact that some changes have taken 
place in teaching procedure and content 
of courses during the past twenty years 
would indicate that there will be more 
experimentation, which should bring def. 
nite conclusions of value in conducting 
both secondary and college courses. | 
have the impression that the colleges, with 
some exceptions, are following traditional 
procedure, and without doubt, such in- 
stitutions can continue to do so for some 
time to come without raising marked 
doubts about their effectiveness. In the 
long run, however, courses of instruction 
will have to be added to meet new condi- 
tions, so that students may adapt them- 
selves more effectively to social and eco- 
nomic relations. 


The problem of preparing teachers for 
the elementary and secondary schools of 
Kentucky has been met by the creation of 
teachers’ colleges, by better certification 
laws, and more careful administration of 
the educational program. ‘The teachers’ 
colleges have reached a point where they 
will move on new paths that take them 
away from the traditional four-year 
courses of the liberal arts college. I look 
to see them place a new emphasis upon 
their function as institutions for the train- 
ing of teachers. The fact that there may 
be a distinct shortage of prepared teachers 
indicates that their place of work should 
be in the field of teacher preparation. 
This preparation is a very large order, and 
judging by what is done, as briefly indi- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Problems of Mental Health 


ta story of the be- 


ginnings of mental hospitals, of mental 
hygiene, and of psychoanalysis is very 
dramatic. We cannot make even a brief 


' survey of it without entering a chamber 
| of horrors and seeing some of the most 


distressing skeletons in the history of 
medicine. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD 
MALADJUSTMENTS 

During the middle ages, insanity was 
attributed to the habitation of the human 
body by wicked spirits or to the punish- 
ment of the individual for some sin. 
Therefore people suffering from mental 
diseases were scourged, tortured, hanged, 
burned, or drowned in attempts to get 
rid of the wicked spirits. 

Witchcraft persecutions of the insane 
persisted in America until the close of the 
seventeenth century. In fact, the first 
state hospital designed exclusively for 
patients with mental disease was opened 
in Virginia in 1793. New York and 
Maryland soon followed suit. And in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, hospi- 
tals for the insane were founded in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Vermont, South Carolina, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Indiana, Maine, and 
Georgia. But the methods of treatment 
in these institutions were often far from 
humane. 

There has been more interest in and 
more scientific study of mental diseases 
during the twentieth century than in any 
previous century. Many factors have con- 
tributed to this development of mental 
hygiene. For example, Clifford Beers, a 
Yale graduate, who had been a patient 


By Nog. B. CuFF 


Professor of Psychology, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Kentucky 


in a hospital for the insane, published a 
book, ‘““A Mind That Found Itself,” in 
1908. He told of his experiences in both 
public and private hospitals and aroused 
considerable interest in the prevention of 
mental disease. Thus, Mr. Beers succeed- 
ed in organizing the Connecticut State 
Committee for Mental Hygiene in 1908. 
And the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene was organized the next year. 
Furthermore, the developments in psy- 
chiatry, in psychoanalysis, and in psychol- 
ogy have contributed to the twentieth 
century emergence of mental hygiene. 


PREVALENCE 
OF MENTAL DISEASE 

Hambone recently stated that his wife 
says ‘‘One out of two is crazy.” Obvious- 
ly, Mrs. Hambone should know her own 
husband, but the proportion seems rather 
high. At least, observation and statistical 
studies show that major maladjustments 
are less common among children than 
among adults. Nevertheless, there is 
some evidence that mental diseases among 
children, as well as among adults, are in- 
creasing. 

Data in United States Census Reports 
show that the number of patients between 
the ages of ten and fourteen in hospitals 
for mental diseases increased between 
1910 and 1930. Furthermore, the statis- 
tics indicate that one out of every twenty 
persons in our general population has 
been or will be at some time in a psy- 
chopathic institution. ‘It follows that ap- 
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proximately one million of the twenty- 
four million children now enrolled in our 
schools are likely to develop serious men- 
tal maladjustments unless protective 
measures are taken to prevent mental ill- 
ness. Such figures, therefore, taken at 
their face value indicate the importance of 
minor maladjustments. 


CAUSES OF 
MALADJUSTMENTS 


There are many underlying causes of 
maladjustments. In some instances, as 
Adler suggests, behavior problems depend 
upon direct injury or disease. In this con- 
nection, feeblemindedness, glandular dis- 
turbances, malnutrition, degenerative dis- 
eases of the brain, some types of poison, 
bodily malformations, and the like may 
lead to undesirable integration. 

It is also generally known that behavior 
problems frequently result from mental 
conflicts. Wise parents and teachers real- 
ize that children are growing up in a new 
age of speed and tension. Boys and girls 
similarly recognize all too early that our 
mechanical civilization forces them into a 
whirlpool. The congestion of traffic, the 
excitement of artificial amusements, the 
standardization and speed in industry, in- 
flation and deflation, unemployment, race 
riots, labor and capital conflicts, crime and 
racketeering, governmental corruption, 
and many other factors combine to rob 
children of their physical and nervous 
stamina. To be more specific, large scale 
production, with its advertising, induces 
wants beyond the means of the average 
individual and, in turn, these unsatisfied 
desires breed emotional conflicts. 

Some conflicts are trivial, of course, and 
do not leave any permanent crippling in- 
fluences. Others may serve as spurs to 
achievement. But many conflicts serious- 
ly disrupt the child’s inner equilibrium. 
For example, Freud holds that devastating 
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mental conflicts arise from antagonisms 
between sex tendencies and inhibitions. 
He could cite Hitler as a person who 
seems to have formed an Oedipus Com. 
plex in childhood; i.e., a person who fell 
in love with his mother and hated his 
father. As a result, Freudian psycholo. 
gists would say that Hitler does not drink 
because his father drank, and that he has 
never shown any interest in the opposite 
sex because his father married three times. 
Also, Adolph rules with the iron hand of 
a dictator—crushing friends, Jews, reli- 
gion, or anything that tends to keep him 
and Germany from being supreme because 
he subconsciously feels that he owes it to 
his mother to be a hero or a god. Whether 
one does or does not agree with this psy- 
choanalytic interpretation of Hitler’s te. 
actions, the fact remains that some con- 
flicts between urges and social inhibitions 
may produce serious mental disturbances; 
such as, fears, inhibitions, repressions, 
feelings of inferiority, day-dreaming, re. 
gression, compensation, rationalization, 
and so on. 


It is evident that the many varieties of 
defense mechanisms or maladjustments 
and the many available suggestions 
relative to correcting maladjustments can- 
not be discussed in detail here. But it is 
also obvious that such problems are im- 
portant. In the words of Dr. Killpatrick, 
“The mental health of children is the 
biggest problem confronting American 
teachers today.” Consequently, — these 
topics may be discussed in later articles. 
But, in any case, interested readers should 
consult for more complete details such 
references as: Cuff, “Child Psychology,” 
Standard, 1937; Morgan, ‘Psychology of 
the Unadjusted School Child” (Rev. Ed.), 
Macmillan, 1936; Shaffer, ‘‘Psychology of 
Adjustment,” Houghton, 1936; and 


_ Wallin, “Personality Maladjustments and 


Mental Hygiene,” McGraw-Hill, 1935. 
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What About Safety Education? 


DV) ax SHALL we teach 


in safety? Where can we get materials? 
How can we find time for this new idea 
when our day is already crowded? These 
are but a few of the questions that teach- 
ers have in mind. Before an answer can 
be formulated to these three questions, 
one other question must be answered: 
Why Safety Education ? 


Why do we have public schools in 
America? The answer is easy: To make 
desirable citizens of our boys and girls; 
to help them live useful, happy lives— 
capable of supporting themselves and 
others, and able to enjoy life. We can- 
not make citizens unless we teach safety, 
for the good citizen is safety conscious. 
Education in safety is a response to the 
demands of the time. The machine age 
has increased the hazards, so that now 
accidents form one of the most important 
causes of deaths in all age groups. Life 
is hazardous in every part of our State. 
The automobile goes everywhere; so does 
machinery, electric equipment and gaso- 
line. We cannot sidestep our responsibil- 
ity, we must teach safety if children are 
to live. 

Obviously, education in safety must 
meet the needs of the school. No two 
school districts are alike, not even ad- 
jacent communities in a city or county. 
The first step in deciding what to teach 
is a study of the children’s lives and 
habits. A study of the accidents that 
occur to the children and their families 
is obviously a logical basis for the selec- 
tion of subject matter. To complete the 
picture, an analysis should be made of the 
potential dangers that exist in the com- 
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Director of Safety Education, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


munity. Children would profit by being 
permitted to study the neighborhood in an 
effort to locate the hazards. 

Thus, in a given school, John may have 
cut his hand with a hatchet; Mary may 
have hurt her finger while playing with 
the grindstone; George fell from his 
wheel and Sam was struck by an automo- 
bile. In addition to these occurrences, the 
railroad tracks run at an angle that makes 
trespassing most inviting. There have 
been no accidents, but at any time there 
may be a serious one, because several 
children walk the tracks almost constant- 
ly. There may be a river where the boys 
like to swim, or a pond where skating is 
good. 

Seasonal activities form a third source 
of materials—bicycle riding, swimming, 
kite flying, coasting, and ice-skating, 
building fires, fireworks, and a score of 
other activities in which children engage. 
The accidents, plus the danger spots, plus 
the preventive teaching in relation to sea- 
sonal activities select the subject matter 
for the teacher. True enough, posters, 
books, and charts help in teaching, but 
they are not essentials. 

There are lessons in safety, not neces- 
sarily in special periods, but as opportuni- 
ties arise in the activities of the day— 
in reading, community life, language, 
health, art, and play periods. 

Little children who are learning to read 
will enjoy reading stories from charts that 
tell of everyday safety adventures. Charts 
thus worked out have an advantage over 
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many types of material because the sub- 
ject matter is familiar to the child. A 
whole series can be worked out about the 
method of transportation to school: 


We ride to school in the bus. 

We wait beside the road. 

We sit quietly in our seats. 

Some of the big boys help the driver. 
We do what they tell us to do. 


and 


Some boys and girls walk to school. 
They walk on the left side of the road. 
They can see the autos that come. 
They look both ways before they cross. 


Older children will find stories in their 
readers. All will enjoy discussing their 
experiences and composing charts for 
future reading. 

In studying community life, attention 
should be paid to the safety features. 
The policeman is the children’s friend; 
with the organizing of the state highway 
police, there is more opportunity for chil- 
dren to develop friendly attitudes toward 
this particular type of law-enforcement. 
Newspaper articles relating to accidents 
and to safety measures add to the variety 
of materials. 

Every teacher should realize that mem- 
orizing rules and slogans, giving plays 
or writing stories is not necessarily safety 
teaching. Safety must be lived, not mem- 
orized. A good safety program is based 
on varied experience in safety, enriched 
in every possible way. 

We learn by doing. Children need to 
have experiences in safe living. The class 
will learn safety from helping to make 
the school a safe place. The children 
need to look critically at their own con- 
duct. ‘““What is the safe way to handle 
scissors?” “How shall I carry a chair?” 
“What is the best way for me to go home 
from school?” 
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Older children can evaluate dange 
spots in the community. They can and 
do enjoy participating in efforts to se. 
cure community action to safeguard haz. 
ardous places and practices. They, too, 
will enjoy—and profit by—a_ thorough 
study of the safety of their school build. 
ing. They may need the help of their 
parents, of civic and governmental 
agencies to accomplish results, but learn. 
ing what co-operation means is a valu. 
able part of education. 


The teacher should check honestly the 
success of her program. If safety edu- 
cation is successful, children will not play 
in the street or highway; they will not 
hitch hike or hang on vehicles. Children 
who have become safety conscious will 
obey traffic signals, they will ride their 
bicycles with care, and they will play in 
safe places. 

It is always desirable to enlist the co- 
operation of the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion. Since a very large proportion of 
children’s accidents occur in the home, 
every effort should be made to interest 
the parents in problems of safety. There 
is so much work to do to make any com- 
munity safe, all the people who can con- 
tribute should be permitted to do their 
share. 


The teacher must not grow discour- 
aged. We can measure our failures in 
terms of accidents; we can never measure 
our success fully, because each year there 
are more and more possibilities for acci- 
dents. We can never tell the accidents 
our safety teachings prevent, but a meas- 
ure of our success is found in boys and 
girls who continue to be sound in mind 


and body. 


Nor can teachers ever feel that the job 
of educating in safety is done. The 
world is changing—the problems are in- 
creasing. New children come to school 
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constantly. By teaching safety today, and 
teaching in another situation tomorrow, 
radually we build concepts that become 
ideas, habits, and ideals. 

Ours is an opportunity. We can make 
the world what we want it to be. It is 


said that any locality can be a safe place 
if ninety per cent of the people want it 
safe. The State of Kentucky looks to 
her schools to educate the children so that 
all the population will want a safe Ken- 
tucky. 





An Adventure in Learning 


Ss. SOME ‘TIME I have 


been tossing out snatches of oral testi- 
mony as to the pedagogic good I have 
received from piano lessons. In the Ken- 
tucky School Journal of January 1937, I 
saw that an anonymous fellow teacher 
had similar feelings about learning to 
play golf. Immediately I tucked away in 
a corner of my brain an intention to put 
my own experience on paper. 


It had been a long time since I had 
learned anything from the very beginning. 
When I say this was from the very be- 
ginning I mean it literally. I told myself 
there were three reasons why I should 
study music. 


1. I needed it in my teaching. 
2. It was a long suppressed desire. 
3. It promised to be an enjoyable 


hobby. (I needed a hobby.) 


Cautiously I selected my teacher. That 
she was capable was not enough. She 
would have to be sympathetic with my 
ignorance and patient with my stupidity. 
We had the first lesson. I was mentally 
exhausted. However, it was not the first 
time I had experienced ‘Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” I did won- 
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By FLORENCE MARTIN 


Teacher of the Ungraded Class, 
Johnson School, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


der. I had wanted a hobby that would 
take my thoughts away from mental de- 
ficiency. (This is the twelfth year I 
have taught an opportunity class.) Was 
I going to find that state even more per- 
sonal ? 

“Time marches on!” 
of two facts. 


Soon I was sure 


1. I had a hobby I could not give up. 
2. I had chosen my teacher wisely. 


The lessons have been intermittently 
but persistently snatched over a period of 
three years. I do not play well enough to 
give anyone else real pleasure; but I do 
enjoy it tremendously. Furthermore, my 
appreciation of musical art has increased a 
hundredfold. My objectives have been 
realized. 


1. It is a delightful hobby. 

2. A suppressed desire has found ex- 
pression. 

3. It has helped me in my teaching. 


In fact, the purpose of these remarks is 
to tell how it has helped me in my teach- 
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ing. That I can better carry out the 
program of the music supervisor and give 
my children a more genuine enjoyment of 
music stands with no need of expansion. 
But I have learned more than music. 


1. I know the feeling of utter bewilder- 
ment the beginning learner experiences. 


2. I have found that losing one’s place as 
he goes down a page is not always due 
to carelessness; but to the fact that the 
eye is confused by the unaccustomed sym- 
bols it is attempting to read. 


I realize that it is not pure indifference 
that causes a pupil to make the same 
mistake over and over. 


I have seen, as never before, the im- 
portance of a right learning pattern. If 
in my own practice, I learn something 
the wrong way it takes exhausting effort 
on my part and that of my teacher to 
unlearn it and form the correct habit. 


I am impressed anew the extent to which 
a teacher’s chance remark lingers in the 
mind of the pupil. It was the first time 
I had met the bass clef on the treble 
staff. Though my teacher was telling 
me in her most explicit terms what I 
was to do, it took some time for me 
really to see. In a mixed tone of play- 
fulness and despair she asked: “Do you 
doubt that I know what I am telling 
you?” I am sure I shall never play that 
bar of music without enjoying that re- 
mark; but she had forgotten it by the 
next lesson. 


I have experienced the poignant chagrin 
of not knowing my lesson as well as I 
had thought. Often a child has said 
to me in utter disappointment: ‘I knew 
that before I came up here.” I knew 
he spoke truthfully. I also knew that 
his teacher had not “scared it out of 
him.” Then why should such a condi- 
tion arise? I am still in the process of 
finding that answer through an intensive 
self-analysis. I have probed the inferior- 
ity complex idea. Good judgment soon 
exploded that. Was it merely self-con- 
sciousness? No. My teacher is a very 
gracious, adaptable person who stimu- 


lates me instead of allowing me to feel . 


ill-at-ease. My tentative conclusion is 


that my attention becomes divided be. 
tween the music and the other persop. 
ality in the room. Usually, when | 
practice, I am alone. There is a change 
in situation that disturbs my one-track 
mind. 


I am learning the Golden Rule, too, 
Many times have I saved the situation 
in my own teaching by putting myself 
in the child’s place and my music teacher 
in mine. I even know what it means 
to the child to have me accept graciously 
the piece of candy he proffers in 4 
gtimy hand. 


Thus, truths about learning and teach- 
ing are being revealed to me by the learn. 
ing—innumerable revelations. This | 
know full well. This particular relation. 
ship with a real teacher and our intensely 
interesting experiment at learning some. 
thing new have broadened my sympathies; 
enlarged my understanding; and increased 
my store of patience in a very practical 
way. 


Individuality 


By Rita L. HAIL 
Quinton, Kentucky 


he OFT, young, pliable 

Their little minds come to me 
Then with a slight touch 

I help shape their destiny. 

Put a deft touch here 

And a good trait may be formed. 
Another touch there 

And a genius may be born. 
Another continues 

When my work is all done. 
Whatever happens 

The work goes on and on. 
When it is over 

We gaze and what do we see? 
The finished product: 

An individuality. 
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Remedial Clinic at the 
University of Louisville 


Cus UNIVERSITY of 


Louisville has for several years been mak- 
ing use of the results of the classification 
tests given students at entrance to provide 
differentiated treatment according to the 
ability indicated. For example, the stu- 
dents are assigned to English sections on 
the basis of their performance on the Eng- 
lish and college aptitude tests, the divi- 
sion being made into an upper, a middle, 
and a lower third. 


A large proportion of the failures, in 
other subjects as well as in English, comes 
from this lower third. The writer has for 
several years had charge of these sections 
and has in the English classroom given 
considerable attention to study habits and 
training work in reading. But this work 
could receive only a limited amount of 
time and attention, since, after all, the 
major objectives had to do with composi- 
tion and the necessary mechanics and 
principles of writing, and much remedial 
work was necessary in those areas. 


Additional assistance was provided for 
twenty or more freshmen who felt the 
need of further help by assigning to each 
a tutor from one of the senior classes in 
education. Such tutoring was one of 
the special projects in their class and re- 
quired detailed reports of methods and 
progress. This system had numerous 
drawbacks. The freshman had, after all, 
volunteered and frequently felt little re- 
sponsibility for keeping appointments 
with his tutor or carrying out assignments. 
The results were usually quite unsatis- 
factory both to the upperclassman, who 
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carried most of the responsibility, and to 
the freshman, who usually kept right on 
flunking. Furthermore, the tutoring under 
this plan usually did not get started until 
the student was off to a very bad start. 

This year the administration provided 
for a non-credit remedial clinic, meeting 
for an hour and a half two afternoons a 
week, under the direction of the writer. 
All freshmen who fell in the lowest ten 
per cent of their class on the Nelson- 
Denny reading test were assigned to the 
clinic by Dean Oppenheimer and were re- 
quired to attend. And attend they did, 
most of them with a very favorable atti- 
tude when they understood exactly why 
this work was provided for them and how 
few students in past years with reading 
ability of that caliber had done satis- 
factory work. 

Although this was considered primarily 
a reading clinic for students whose read- 
ing ability ranged, for the most part, from 
somewhat lower than that of an eighth- 
grade student to that of a high school 
sophomore, the aspects of the reading 
process itself were not taken up for about 
three weeks. 

What preceded the specific reading 
training and why? 

Other aspects of attitude and work 
habits that seemed to be of greater imme- 
diate importance for successful college 
work. To enumerate: 

1. Working out with the student a 
satisfactory six-day-a-week activity pro- 
gram, which showed where his time went 
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from eight in the morning until bedtime. 
Need of definite time for exercise, recrea- 
tion, and social life was stressed and pro- 
vision for it encouraged. At the same 
time the student was reminded that he 
was now in college and that he couldn’t 
hope to “get by” with an hour of “home- 
work” each night. He was encouraged 
to make constructive use during the day 
of the hours he was not in classroom or 
laboratory. Many students lose much 
more time than they can afford during 
the adjustment from supervised study 
hours in high school to self-responsibility 
for studying in college. Some, of course, 
never make the adjustment. This activity 
program was rechecked with the student 
several times during the first three weeks 
to get the necessary adjustments for ade- 
quate study hours and to encourage the 
student to make every effort to follow his 
program. 


2. Getting the student to analyze what 
was expected of him in college in general 
and in each of his courses in particular. 
Stress was laid on the student’s responsi- 
bility for day-by-day preparation on ma- 
terial from lectures, from laboratory, and 
from assigned outside reading with no 
day-by-day prodding by his instructors. 
The students were encouraged to have 
conferences with instructors whose lec- 
tures seemed hard to follow or when text- 
books needed some how-to-study explana- 
tion. The clinician likewise conferred 
with the instructors of some of the more 
difficult courses and found them very co- 
Operative in studying the learning difficul- 
ties of the new student. 


3. Training in note-taking. No at- 
tempt was made to get beyond the very 
practical objective of putting down notes 
that were accurate enough and complete 
enough to be of real service in reviewing, 
in a loose-leaf notebook of adequate size. 
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Careful spacing and non-crowding of 
notes was emphasized without stressing 
any particular system of numbering. The 
use of a pen was urged to give satisfactory 
permanence of notes. 


4. Preparing for tests. The neces. 
sity of keeping information always avail- 
able for use, on tests or otherwise, was 
pointed out in connection with the need 
of day-to-day work. Most students said 
that they followed the suggestion of re. 
viewing systematically at the end of each 
week all material covered thus far in 
the courses—the “snowball” method of 
keeping information “rolled up’ it was 
called. One discussion period was de. 
voted’ to the problems of taking tests — 
objective tests, for the most part, with 
which the students were not familiar. It 
was felt that giving the students a clear 
understanding of what these tests de. 
manded would remove some of the in- 
hibiting fears that they might have and 
enable them to follow another sugges- 
tion, namely, to analyze for themselves 
what each test indicated that the instruc- 
tors considered it important for students 
to know. 


5. Compensating for poor reading. 
Many of the students admitted that they 
preferred to learn by ear rather than by 
eye. This opened the way to encourage 
the group by telling them that, since they 
had probably always been unsatisfactory 
readers, no doubt they had unusually good 
ears of which they should take advantage 
by attending all classes regularly, listening 
carefully, and taking good notes. Further 
analysis of these students by use of the 
Iowa Reading test showed them to be re- 
tarded more in rate than in comprehen- 
sion, so that it could be pointed out that 
they could reasonably expect to have to 


spend more time in preparation than stu- 


dents who did not have reading handicaps. 
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6. Improving reading. Then, by the 
end of the third week, the group was 
ready to consider the techniques of read- 
ing and methods of improvement. A 
ractical discussion of fixations, eye span, 
and regressions was followed by the sug- 
gestion that students “ry to lengthen their 
eye span. But much greater emphasis 
was put on the importance of building 
vocabulary, to remove one of the main 
causes of regressions and slow reading— 
the unfamiliar word. The writer admits 
that this is, of course, an alarming non- 
technical approach. But after all experi- 
ments in eye-span training have not yet 
proved beyond controversy that such train- 
ing, even if one has the necessary mechan- 
isms for it, has shown any marked im- 
provement in reading. 


Several mimeographed reading exer- 
cises gave some training in getting the 
meaning of sentences, paragraphs, and 
longer units. Half-hour periods were 
given to working with the textbooks in 
smaller groups of students, for example, 
the chemistry text for the students who 
were taking chemistry. 


RESULTS 


The first check on results was afforded 
by the six-week grades for all courses. 
Of the thirty-two clinic students, only 
two received two F’s, and seven more 
received one F. Of the twenty-eight stu- 
dents in last year’s lowest reading decile, 
nine were in the “2 or more F's” group, 
with a total of 24 F's. 


The total 133 grades of the 32 students 
showed the following distribution: 


A— 3.00 per cent. 
B— 4.00 per cent. 
C—41.25-+ per cent. 
D—41.25+ per cent. 
F— 8.25 per cent. 


A retest on the Nelson-Denny reading 
test at the end of six weeks showed an 
increase from a mean percentile rating 
of 5.5 on the initial test to a mean per- 
centile rating of 24.5. 


The clinical work now consists of per- 
sonal conferences weekly for those stu- 
dents who showed little gain in reading 
ability and who had grades of D or F in 
one or more classes; their persistent read- 
ing difficulties are receiving diagnosis and 
treatment. Students who seemed to be 


on the way to doing successful work come 
in at less frequent intervals to report 
progress or discuss problems. 


The real test, of course, will be in con- 
sistent maintaining of their present record 
by these students, or improving upon it 
over a period of time. The remedial 
work, in spite of the very general methods 
necessary in the limited time that could 
be devoted to it, at least seems to have 
enabled these students to get off to a fight- 
ing chance of doing successful college 
work. Probably more important to these 
students than the grades achieved is the 
attitude of facing their handicaps and the 
initiative that they have developed in go- 
ing to their other instructors to seek the 
cause of their unsatisfactory work and to 
formulate plans for improvement. 


A hopeful note of educational progress 
lies in the fact that some high schools 
are no longer taking the reading ability 
of their students for granted, but are 
using reliable tests to locate and diagnose 
cases of retarded reading and instituting 
remedial training. After all, why let 
reading handicaps accumulate difficulties 
for students through four years of high 
school? What more fruitful “lengthen- 
ing shadow” can the high school provide 
than to send all its graduates out compe- 
tent readers for life? 
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“Federal Aid for Education” 


i Harrison-Black- 


Fletcher Bill is not dead. It received a 
favorable and unanimous report from the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, and action was deferred by the 
House Committee on Education only after 
its committee opponents succeeded in 
adopting the undemocratic policy of a 
secret ballot in temporarily disposing of 
the measure. Those on the committee who 
voted in secret against reporting this meas- 
ure out, did so because they did not dare 
to let their constituents know that they 
were opposed to this bill. The case for 
federal aid was clearly, effectively, and 
convincingly made before the committees 
of both Senate and House, and a sub- 
stantial majority of the members of each 
branch of Congress were ready to vote 
for the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill, and 
will be ready to vote for it again if the 
leaders in the administration will permit 
them the privilege of voting. 

Federal aid is no new idea. It was 
recognized in the Ordinance of 1787, 
which put aside one section of every town- 
ship for the maintenance of public schools. 
It was further recognized by the Morrill 
Act of 1862, the Hatch Act of 1887, and 
the Second Morrill Act of 1890, which 
laws aided the development of land grant 
colleges. The various vocational educa- 
tional subsidies, under the provisions of 
the Smith-Lever and the Smith-Hughes 
Acts, established additional precedents 
committing the federal government to the 
support of education. Problems growing 
out of the depression gave further em- 
phasis to the fact that education is a 
federal as well as a state and local re- 
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sponsibility. Federal assistance during 
this period of depression kept many 
schoolhouses open, provided nursery and 
adult education for thousands of our 
people, constructed school _ buildings 
throughout the land, and organized, de. 
veloped, and still supports the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration. 

In the past, the federal government has 
seen fit to recognize its responsibility for 
special phases of education; and during 
the recent depression assumed a partial 
and temporary responsibility for the gen- 
eral educational well-being of our people. 
I submit this proposition to any fair- 
minded person: That if it is right and 
proper for the federal government to 
underwrite special aspects of education, 
it is likewise right for that government to 
assume its share of responsibility for the 
general program of education, and that if 
it is for the best interests of the federal 
government to extend a measure of sup- 
port to a general program of education 
in a time of stress, it is no less an obliga- 
tion on the part of that same government 
to give equal concern to this problem in 
times of normal prosperity. 

The Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill calls 
for the appropriation of $100,000,000.00 
for the first year, and a yearly increase of 
$50,000,000.00 until the appropriation 
reaches the grand total of $300,000,000.- 
00 per year. These funds are apportioned 


sto the states and territories according to 


the number of persons five to twenty 
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years old in each. Each state can then 
apportion this money according to any 

Jan it may choose. Federal control is 
prohibited, since the bill provides that 
the administration and supervision of the 
schools and educational programs, aided 
by this appropriation, is reserved strictly 
to the states, and forbidden to all federal 
oficers and agencies. The measure also 
provides that no state shall reduce its 
measure of support to education. It re- 
quires a system of public schools in which 
the school term shall not be less than 160 
days; it obligates each state to spend as 
much money in the support of its educa- 
tional program as was spent during the 
school year of 1936; and it provides that 
the money must be distributed on an 
equitable basis to the several sections of 
the state. 

In passing, let me emphasize that the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill not only does 
not recognize, but actually prohibits, fed- 
eral control. Personally, I am not very 
much concerned about federal control, 
since the people, themselves, control the 
federal government, and can speedily 
correct any abuses. My observation and 
experience in this matter have long since 
convinced me that the “bugaboo” of fed- 
etal control is raised by the enemies of 
federal aid to education, enemies who are 
just as much opposed to this aid without 
control as they pretend to be against it 
because of their fear of this control. 

Federal aid for education is necessary 
because of the inequalities of wealth 
among the various states. These inequali- 
ties are just as definite as similar inequali- 
ties existing among various parts of a 
single state. New York spends $124.32 
per pupil; Mississippi spends $18.93 per 
pupil; and yet Mississippi, on the basis of 
her taxing ability, is doing as much for 
the support of an educational program as 
New York. Mississippi is spending less 


money on a per capita basis for the edu- 
cation of her childre: cause of a 
lack of interest in a anu program of 
education but because of her financial in- 
ability to underwrite such a program. On 
any basis that might be used, Delaware, 
New York, California, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey are in a position to do ap- 
proximately four times as much for the 
education of their children as Kentucky, 
Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Mississippi. 

The differences in educational opportu- 
nity, as revealed in the status of the pro- 
grams of the various states, show no re- 
luctance on the part of the poorer states to 
support their schools. In practically every 
instance, these poorer states are spending 
as great, and in many cases a greater, per- 
centage of their tax income for schools 
as are the more favored states of the 
union. 

The ratio of children to adults in the 
various states further complicates the 
problem of school support. In the south- 
eastern states which, with scarcely an 
exception, are the poorest states, there are 
426 school children out of every 1,000 
population; in the northwest, there are 
350 children out of every 1,000; in the 
northeast, 295 children out of every 
1,000; and on the Pacific Coast, only 
236 out of every 1,000. It is seen, there- 
fore, that the productive population of 
the southeast is carrying a burden of 
child care which is 44 per cent greater 
than that of the northeast and 80 per 
cent greater than that of the Far West. 
Since the poorer states, with scarcely an 
exception, have the greater ratio of chil- 
dren to adults, their burden for the sup- 
port of education is materially increased. 

It is interesting to note, moreover, that 
the migratory movements in the United 
States show that thousands of the people 
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of the southeastern part of the country 
are moving into the wealthier states of 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, California, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. This 
mobility of population offers an indis- 
putable argument that these abler states 
have a responsibility in the education of 
the children of the poorer states, since 
many of these children, later in life, seek 
a broader opportunity in these highly in- 
dustrialized sections of America, carrying 
with them much of the wealth of the 
states from which they emigrate, further 
impoverishing the poorer states as they 
bring additional wealth to the richer ones. 
Fifty per cent of the people of California 
were born in other states. Certainly, 
California should have some interest in 
the education of the children of other 
states, children who later on wiil seek 
her borders for their future homes. 
Twenty per cent of our people are now 
living in other states than those in which 
they were born. 


One of the chief difficulties in setting 
up a sound and adequate tax program in 
any state, rich or poor, is the inability of 
that particular state to get at the corporate 
wealth functioning within its borders, 
wealth created by its developed resources. 
The corporate wealth of the United States 
today represents 30 per cent of the total 
wealth of the nation. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the various states cannot get 
their share of taxes, derived from this 
wealth, unless they are able to work out 
a tax program that will reach it. Almost 
insuperable obstacles block the way. Such 
tax experts as Dr. Martin, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and Dr. Montgom- 
ery, of the University of Texas, in their 
appearances before the Education Com- 
mittees of the Congress, revealed the 
difficulties in the way of any state getting 
a decent share of the taxes from this 
corporate property. Federal income tax 
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laws, interstate commerce inhibitions, jp. 
terlocking and bewildering directorates, 
and that fanatic Frankenstein known as 
the holding company, make it Practically 
impossible for a single state to cope suc. 
cessfully with this complicated problem of 
corporate taxes. The federal government, 
and the federal government only, can 
get, and is getting, the major portion of 
these taxes, which, in part, accounts for 
the ever-widening circle of federal tax 
authority and, by the same token, the fast 
diminishing one of state authority. Since 
all of this corporate wealth is created and 
enlarged in the respective states, and since 
its development transcends state lines, a 
fair per cent of this money should return 
to the states to aid them in the support 
of their essential governmental obliga- 
tions, one of the most important of which 
is public education. It is true that sub- 
stantial portions of these taxes do find 
their way back into the states for roads, 
docks, dams, irrigation projects, rivers and 
harbors, etc. Why not a fair share of this 
tax money for the children of America? 
After all, they are the basis of all our 
wealth—they are the America of tomor- 
row. 


In passing, may I say that I have little 
patience with the argument advanced by 
some of the selfish interests of the abler 
states that they should not be asked to 
aid indirectly in the education of children 
of other states through the appropriation 
of federal tax moneys along the lines sug- 
gested by the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill. 
They seem to forget that their greater 
wealth, in a large part, is made possible by 
the business done with the people of other 
states. The automobile business of Michi- 
gan, the insurance business of Connecti- 
cut, and the banking and jobbing business 
of New York reach into every section of 


‘our country, and the prosperity of these 


more favored areas is made possible only 
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through their business relationships with 
the people of other states. When a Wall 
Street banker says that the State of New 
York pays 25 per cent of the federal 
taxes, he misrepresents the facts. What 
he should say is that the State of New 
York, through the port of New York and 
the financial organizations of Wall Street, 
causes to be collected 25 per cent of the 
federal taxes of America. ‘These taxes 
are paid by the ultimate consumers of im- 
ported goods, and by the stockholders and 
bondholders of corporate interests whose 
main offices are located in New York. 
Our own State of Kentucky ranks fourth 
in the payment of federal taxes, due to 
the fact that within our borders are vast 
liquor and tobacco interests. In all fair- 
ness, however, we cannot take credit for 
paying these taxes. They are paid by the 
people of America who consume these 
highly taxed products. 

It has been contended that even though 
Federal aid may be desirable, it should 
not be granted to the respective states 
until they have done everything possible 
to guarantee a sound program of educa- 
tion to their children. Investigation will 
show, however, as already indicated in 
this article, that most of the states in 
greatest need of federal aid for education, 
have all but exhausted their tax-raising 
resources in their earnest endeavor to 
maintain decent state government, and 
that these same states have given particu- 
lar attention to their educational problems. 
No other states in the Union have at- 
tacked the problem of educational sup- 
port more earnestly and constructively 
than the states of Kentucky, Arkansas, 
and North Carolina, and yet these states 
tank low in the scale of educational op- 
portunity and support. While the federal 
government waits for the correction of 
teal or imaginary negligence on the part 
of the states in the matter of educational 


support, innocent children are being de- 
nied a decent minimum program of edu- 
cation, and 20 per cent of these same 
children, when grown to manhood and 
womanhood, will cast their lot with the 
people of other states to become liabili- 
ties or assets of society. After all, we are 
citizens of America—that question was 
very definitely settled at Appomattox. 
Our federal government cannot afford to 
exhibit indifference to the educational 
training of our children in time of peace, 
since in time of war it shows no reluctance 
in drafting the services of our people for 
the defense of our common country. This 
statement is not shallow sentimentality; 
it is sound common sense. 


Every implication of the New Deal, to 
which I heartily subscribe, is national in 
its import. In the alleviation of human 
misery, in the readjustment of maladjust- 
ed social and economic conditions, the 
federal government has ignored, and prop- 
erly so, state and sectional lines. How 
inconsistent it is, therefore, for any spokes- 
man of a federal administration to con- 
tend that the greatest and most important 
of all social agencies, the public school, 
is no concern of the federal government. 
Lincoln once said that this nation can’t 
live half slave and half free; it can be 
said with equal truth that this nation 
can’t thrive and be happy half ignorant 
and half educated. When the federal 
government recognizes its responsibility 
to the youth of America through the 
organization of Civilian Conservation 
Corps and through the sponsorship of the 
National Youth Administration, it can- 
not, with any degree of consistency and 
logic, ignore its share of responsibility in 
the education of our children. 

Federal support for education is not 
only desirable; it is necessary. It is not 


(Continued on page 50) 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Protection for School Funds 


By GEorGE L. EVANS 


Division of Finance, Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 


. — so few people 
engaged in school work have any reason 
to be informed concerning the manner by 
which school funds are protected, it is the 
purpose of this article to bring this phase 
of financial administration to the attention 
of the school people generally. 

In order that school funds may be pro- 
tected, each board of education is required 
to have an individual bonded to serve in 
the capacity of schoo] treasurer. This 
bond should be sufficient in its penal sum 
to protect the receipts and the cash bal- 
ance any month of the school year. 


Section 4399-42 Ky. Statutes provides 
that: “Each board of education shall 
elect a treasurer for the board; provided 
that said board may elect a secretary of 
the board to serve as treasurer also.” 
Some question has been brought up as to 
the legality of a member of the board of 
education serving as its treasurer. Al- 
though the section just quoted in part does 
not seem to say that this cannot be done, 
it is found that Section 4399-38 Ky. 
Statutes does give the impression that 
’ this is not permitted. This section reads 
in part: “Each board of education shall 
appoint a secretary for a term of one, 
two, three, or four years, and who shall 
not be a member of the board of educa- 
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tion.” Therefore, it is seen that if the 
treasurer may be the secretary, it will be 
impossible for the treasurer to be a mem. 
ber of the board of education, because of 
the limiting feature of the section quoted 
above which relates to the illegality of a 
board member being secretary to the 
board. 

A board of education is authorized to 
make compensation for the services of a 
secretary but is without any authority to 
pay for the services of a treasurer. Where 
the duties of both offices are combined 
and are carried out by one person, it is 
permissible for the board of education to 
reimburse the individual for his services; 
however, this reimbursement must be 
clearly shown that it is for services as 
secretary and not to pay for the duties of 
treasurership. 


It has been the policy of the State 
Board of Education and the Department 
of Education to ask local districts for a 
corporate treasurer’s bond; however, the 
law provides that a bond of personal 
suretyship may be accepted. In case this 
type of bond is used, care should be ex- 
ercised to see that no member of a board 
of education becomes a surety on the 
bond. Again this is not definitely pro- 
hibited by law; however, the principle in- 
volved would make such a bond vety 
undesirable. In case it became neces- 
sary for a board of education to bring 
action for recovery from the treasurer and 
his sureties, the position of a board mem- 
ber or members acting as surety would 
then be very peculiar, for, in such a case, 
the board member would be suing himself 
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10 recover from himself, which condition 
| would be, to say the least, very impracti- 


cal. 

Treasurer's bonds must be made on 
forms adopted and approved by the State 
Board of Education. These bonds may be 
made for a term to be determined by the 
district board of education. However, in 
checking Section 4399-38 Ky. Statutes, 
it appears that it may be the intention of 
the law to limit the term of the treasurer 
to one, two, three, or four years. How- 
ever, this point does not bring up any 
complication, as no bond has been sub- 
mitted for a term in excess of four years. 


Section 4399-43 Ky. Statutes reads in 
part: “Each board of education shall 
appoint a bank or trust company to serve 
as its depository; provided that any board 
of education whose yearly receipts from 
all sources exceed $100,000 per year 
may designate two depositories. The de- 
pository or depositories selected by a 
board shall execute good and sufficient 
bond for the safekeeping of the board’s 
funds, to be approved by the local board 
of education and the State Board of Edu- 
F cation.” 

Under the authority of this statute, the 
following types of depository bonds may 
be accepted: 


Corporate bond given by a surety 
company authorized to do business 
in the Commonwealth; 


Deposited collateral in escrow; 


Deposited collateral under joint con- 
trol of the depository institution and 
the board of education; 


Personal surety; 
Federal Deposit Insurance. 
Few districts give a corporate deposi- 
tory bond. This is because of two rea- 


sons; the first being the expense necessary 
for the purchase of such a bond, and the 
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second the fine protection provided by the 
deposited collateral types. 

Personal surety depository bonds may 
be accepted. However, it is recommended 
that one of the other types be used when- 
ever possible. If a personal surety type 
is used, the law requires five sureties 
whose unencumbered assets equal or ex- 
ceed the penal sum of the bond. Again, 
as with the treasurer's bond of this type, 
no board member should serve as surety. 

Deposited collateral type of bond pro- 
vides that certain specific collateral be put 
in negotiable form and then be placed 
under joint control of the board and the 
deposit institution or placed in trust with 
another bank or trust company. The 
bank selected to hold the collateral may 
acknowledge receipt, either by lodging 
with the State Department of Education a 
custody receipt, or by filling out the es- 
crow agreement which is a part of the 
depository bond arrangement. It is de- 
sirable to point out that the following 
securities are accepted as deposit collateral 
for bonds of this nature: 


1. Government Bonds (including in- 
strumentalities of the federal govern- 
ment) ; 


2. Kentucky State Warrants; 
3. Kentucky Revenue Bridge Bonds. 


All depository institutions belonging to 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion are required to submit membership 
evidence annually. In districts where the 
balances do not exceed five thousand dol- 
lars, evidence of Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance is accepted in lieu of a depository 
bond. 

Unlike the treasurer’s bond, the deposi- 
tory bond may be made for a term not in 
excess of two years. 

It is hoped that the foregoing infor- 
mation will give a clear picture of the 
protection provided for school funds. 
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The Zoo 


ON. THE BEGINNING of 


a term of five weeks the second-grade 
children read two stories, “The Five 
Goats” taken from the new adopted first 
reader of the Friendly Hour Series and 
the story of “Jiggs and Laddie” from the 
second reader of the Fact and Story Series. 
From these two stories developed a dis- 
cussion of pets and farm animals. In the 
language classes they wrote stories about 
pets and made posters of pets and farm 
animals. 


By the end of the first week the connec- 
tion between pets, farm animals, and wild 
animals was shown and was followed by 
a story, “A Visit To a Zoo” taken from 
the second reader of the Friendly Hour 
Series. From this story developed the 
idea of going to the zoo. During language 
class the children wrote letters to their 
mothers asking permission to go to the 
Zoo at Cincinnati. A written statement 
from each parent was required before 
definite plans were made for the trip. 


The children read further in the Friend- 
ly Hour Reader to find out what the chil- 
dren in the story had done at the zoo so 
they would know what to expect when 
they went. Next they read about the 
different animals in order that they might 
be more intelligent observers. Each child 
* chose his or her favorite animal and then 
each drew a picture of the animal chosen. 
These pictures were used to make a border 
above the blackboard. The children also 
began work on animal booklets. 


At this point in the development of 
the activity they spent a day at the Zovlog- 


ical Garden in Cincinnati. They returned’ 
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By GENEVIEVE ROGERS 
AND Pgccy ELLIs 
Student Teachers, 


Garth Public School 
Georgetown, Kentucky 


from this trip so full of enthusiasm that 
it took only one story, “School Plans” 
from The Friendly Hour Reader to bring 
about the idea of constructing a zoo of 
their own. 

A general discussion followed during 
which they talked about how to make a 
zoo, the materials needed, and where they 
might find these materials. Immediately 
they made a trip to town for the purpose 
of getting boxes for the animals’ cages 
and for the fence. 

To become more familiar with the vari- 
ous animals the children read descriptions 
of these animals from the second reader 
of the Friendly Hour Series and from the 
Do and Learn Series. 

The children were now divided into 
groups. Each child made or helped to 
make his favorite animal and the type of 
cage necessary for that particular animal. 

While the construction work was go- 
ing on, each one was reading to leam 
more about his or her animal. They were 
also writing stories for their animal book- 
lets. 

When the zoo was completed the par- 
ents of the second-grade pupils and the 
teachers and students from the other 
rooms were invited to see the work. Dur. 
ing the visiting hour each child stood by 
his or her cage and told what he had 
learned about his animal. 

Following is the Unit of Work devel. 
oped by classes of students in George: 
town, Kentucky, for grade two work. 
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SECOND GRADE 
Unit oF WorK—Developed by Classes 


ANIMALS 
PETS 
FaRM ANIMALS 
Witp ANIMALS 


1. Social Science Activities 
1. A trip to the Cincinnati Zoo 
2. Making a zoo in school room 
3. Special study of each wild animal in 
its environment 
. Language 
1. Learning to write short stories 
2. Learning to use good English 
3. Enlarging speaking and writing vo- 
cabularies 
Types of Reading 
1. To obtain information 
2. To suggest interesting activities 
3. To read for pleasure 


Reading Skills 


1. To learn to use table of contents and 
index 

2. To develop power of interpretation 

3. To develop facility in thinking 

4, To become familiar with sources of 
reading material 


Arithmetic 


1. Measuring boxes for cages 

2. Learning inches, feet, and yards 

3. Learning large and small; short and 
tall, etc. 
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4. Comparing sizes of animals 
5. Composing number stories involving 
numbers of animals 
6. Arts 


1. Drawing and coloring of animals 
2. Making booklets 
3. Studying Appropriate Masterpieces 
(Lendseer’s pictures of animals) 
4. Learning songs about animals 
5. Learning poems about animals 
7. Sources of reading material 
1. ‘Fact and Story” Reader (1 and 2) 
2. “Do and Learn” Reader 
3. “Friendly Story” Reader (1 and 2) 
4. Stories of Animals and Other Stories. 


Book Review 


SCIENCE IN OUR WORLD OF PROG- 
RESS—By HUNTER & WHITMAN. Published 
by American Book Co., 1935. 

A modern textbook for Junior High School. 
The book is divided into sixteen units. There 
is a glossary and an index. The chapters begin 
with survey questions and close with self-testing 
questions, problems, summaries, reading refer- 
ences, etc. The illustrations are good. The 
book is well organized. It is written in a 
simple, clear manner. The experiments are 
easy to understand and to perform. In this 
text emphasis is laid on the place of science in 
the larger world interests. Emphasis is also 
placed on problem solving and thinking rather 
than memorization and reproduction of factual 
material. 
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Some Inexpensive “Interest-Builders” 


For Social Studies Teaching 


oe TEACHER of the 
Social Studies experiences the constant 
need for inexpensive motivation materials. 
The Social Studies field provides abun- 
dant opportunities for the use of “interest- 
builders.” Too often, though, the cost 
of desirable materials prohibits their 
usage. Then the teacher must utilize the 
sources which come within the price range 
of his group. But better still, he may 
use adaptable materials which may be 
secured without cost. 


I offer the following experiences, taken 
from typical classroom situations, as sug- 
gestive practices in building a vitalized 
program in social studies teaching. 


One of my 8B classes involved in the 
study of economic life in colonial America 
undertook to enliven its work by collect- 
ing display materials. For a while the 
members worked undirected, bringing to 
class any and all kinds of contributions— 
relics, old papers, books and magazines, 
clothing and jewelry, old weapons and 
instruments. Interest waned, however. 
This was the “same old thing.” There 
was need for “something different” in 
activity. We found it. 


Certain pupils, not having relics and 
materials, had brought in several rather 
good pictures, sketches and clippings. 
These prints were taken from popular 
magazines. Some were copies of famous 
art subjects, but most of them were 
sketches or photographic prints appearing 
in commercial advertisements in these 
magazines. The appropriateness of these 
contributions to our study aroused the 
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Louisville, Kentucky 


entire class. Soon attics, basements, and 
storerooms were yielding their stores of 
old magazines. All were in the five cent 
to fifteen cent class. Into the classroom 
they came in stacks to become the. com. 
mon property of the pupils. 

On certain days, for a period or part of 
a period, the class was divided into work 
groups. An advance list, different for 
each group, furnished the topics for study 
for the coming days or week. From the 
magazines the pupils carefully clipped all 
materials pertaining to their lists. These 
then were worked by the members, in- 
dividually and in groups, into posters, 
scrapbooks, charts, models, and _ poses 
from cutouts, and a dozen other forms. 
Scrapbooks and posters proved the most 
popular forms. The two-walled bulletin 
board was usually filled with a fine dis- 
play of this original work, interesting, at- 
tractive, challenging. 

From their activities these boys and 
gitls gained a far wider and better ap- 
preciation of colonial life; valuable les- 
sons in group action; expression of origi- 
nality; respect for modern pictorial attain- 
ment; and elementary research practice. 
They were able to combine with this work 
their abilities in art, mechanical drawing, 
and other fields. The inexpensiveness of 
the project made it a work unit in which 
every member could participate. Sim- 
plicity was its main attraction. 

Part of this same group of children 
were members of a 9B class which I 
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taught the next year. Am even more fasci- 
nating project on display was developed 
by these pupils. In subject matter we had 
a much wider range, being concerned with 
community life and its problems. The 
course was appealing. Interest oppor- 
tunities were numerous. 


To the poster and scrapbook activity 
we added another form. One of the sev- 
eral boys working in stores on Saturdays 
mentioned having seen a certain commer- 
cial display that was in keeping with the 
topic we were studying. Upon suggestion 
he secured the material when it was dis- 
carded by the storekeeper. The desirable 
parts were plentifully printed with ad- 
vertising matter. Out came our scissors, 
show card inks and crayons. A discarded 
placard became a bright poster. Every 
hint of advertising had been removed. 
Our “creation” was one wholly acceptable 
for use on any school bulletin board. This 
case was repeated many times, I recall one 
instance. 


It was during football season. Our 
class was vitally interested in the sports 
rivalry between two of our large high 
schools. Gridiron news was in every 
mind and on every tongue. One enthu- 
siast brought in one day a huge colored 
placard bearing the speeding figure of 
a player in action. It was a stimulating 
pose. By a bit of splicing, painting, and 
cutting we eliminated the advertising of 
the publishing company that had issued 
the bright poster. We then added the 
neatly printed schedules of the two local 
teams and of several college squads of 
interest. 


This sports angle fitted well into our 
study of the entertainments of the modern 
American family. No dull moments 
drugged this class. 


On days reserved for current events 
lessons we also found ample opportunity 
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to employ our cutout materials. Each 
pupil worked during the week on a chosen 
topic or topics in the news. He read all 
he could find on his subject. He collected 
pictures, prints, cartoons, clippings, and 
headlines. From these he assembled sim- 
ple display posters which he presented to 
the class with oral comment. Open 
forum discussions, led by a pupil chair- 
man and the teacher, followed each pres- 
entation. 

One pupil collected the cartoons of a 
famous political cartoonist. She mounted 
each day’s sketch on colored drawing 
paper. On discussion days she was ready 
to explain any or all of her displays. The 
mountings were placed on the bulletin 
board; later they were bound into a small 
booklet and presented to the library. 

Here are a few cautions which I would 
suggest in the use of display work involv- 
ing cutouts and commercial poster ma- 
terials. Care must be taken to remove 
all advertising, otherwise the visual tie- 
up with study materials will be over- 
shadowed by the commercial suggestions. 
Individual work done outside the class- 
room should be encouraged; too frequent 
use of group action in the room will cause 
the work to degenerate from its desired 
purpose into mere cutout playing. The 
activity must never be allowed to become 
an end. It must remain a means—a route 
along the road of interest-building. 

Chief values lie in the simplicity of the 
projects; the ease with which materials 
can be adapted to almost any topic of 
study; the desirable employment of skills 
commonly associated with courses out- 
side the social studies; the effectiveness of 
such activities in stimulating interest and 
appreciation; and, primarily, their inex- 
pensiveness. 

Indeed, ‘‘interest-builders’” need not be 
excluded from our social studies courses 
because of the cost factor. 
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Kentucky Literature 


High School English 


i I was asked to 


discuss “Kentucky Literature in the high 
school English course,” I began review- 
ing, mentally, scenes from some of my 
childhood favorites; such as, ‘Emmy 
Lou,” the “Little Colonel’ series, ‘Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” and “The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” be- 
sides other books that have the tone, the 
atmosphere, and the color of Kentucky. 
And at once came the realization that the 
authors of those books helped to form my 
early impressions of Kentucky as a land 
of romance where men are gallant, 
women are beautiful, and the wicked are 
invariably punished. 


Next, I examined two collections. The 
first was “Kentucky in American Letters” 
by John Wilson Townsend, in the intro- 
duction of which James Lane Allen wrote: 
“A well watered bluegrass pasture of 
prose and poetry which readers may enter 
and range through according to their ap- 
petites for the peculiar green provender 
and their thirst for the limestone spring.” 
In other words, this collection contains 
reputable literature which was written in 
Kentucky, about Kentucky, and by Ken- 
tuckians—Kentuckians who revered even 
the legends of their State. 


In the second, an anthology which was 
compiled last year by Dr. J. T. C. Noe, 
is much good poetry, besides the simple 
and heartfelt lays that have universal ap- 
peal. Indeed there are exquisite poems 
in this small volume, but many of the 
authors have apparently asked for so little 


in the 
Course 


By Miss ZERELDA NOLAND 


Head of the English Department 
Senior High School, Paris, Kentucky 


Address delivered before the Central 
Kentucky English Association, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Saturday, Novem. 
ber 6, 1937 


here below in the way of human praise. 
Exceptions there are, of course, and 
among these exceptions the young Jesse 
Stuart is outstanding because of his rather 
frank admission of his genius. However, 
in general, men and women of letters in 
our State have received scant recognition. 
Why is it? We are proud of our back. 
ground of culture. Then why do we not 
manifest more appreciation for achieve- 
ments in such arts as painting and writ- 
ing? Why do we almost forget that the 
gifted author, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
lives near us like a violet by a mossy 
stone? The answer cannot be that we 
are modest, for we are frequently boast- 
ful. 

In a speech introducing Henry Wat- 
terson as a speaker at a banquet in New 
York City in 1894, Elihu Root said: 


“Henry Watterson comes from an im- 
pressionist state, where the grass is blue, 
where the men are either all white or all 
black, and where, we are told, quite often 
the settlements are painted red. He isa 
soldier, a statesman, a scholar, and above 
all, a lover.” 


A soldier, a statesman, a scholar, and 


‘above all, a lover! A flattering tribute 
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because most Kentuckians, even today, as- 
pire to be cavaliers rather than poets. 


Since our high school girls and boys 
are frankly in search of beauty and since 
they are by nature idealistic, the litera- 
ture of their choice is romantic; as a 
consequence, we teachers of English all 
too often find the task of directing their 
reading into more serious channels ex- 
tremely difficult. At best our achieve- 
ments are humble, but one great compen- 
sation for our labor is the lifelong friend- 
ships we occasionally. make in our classes. 
Then, too, if we can keep our students 
conscious of authors as human beings 
like themselves, who live more, feel more, 
see more, and understand more than they 
do, we have made real progress. In any 
case, we have at our disposal a vast store- 
house of literary materials which provide 
experience that may help young people 
meet their own life situations and in- 
crease their understanding of the situa- 
tions of others. Because every worthy 
piece of literature broadens and deepens 
out knowledge of something important, 
it offers a good chance to clear ideas on 
many problems of the day, if the English 
class can be made a place that deals with 
the expression of life and personality, 
and if we teachers can direct our activities 
toward the personality of each student. 


To gain such an objective, we must 
effect compromises and meet those hero- 
worshipping, pleasure-loving, beauty-seek- 
ets half way. We must interest them in 
realistic literature, but they demand, at 
first, romance with a realistic glow; for 
boys and girls in high school have faith— 
faith in God, faith in their parents and 
friends, and boundless faith in themselves, 
as well as hope, and perhaps a little char- 
ity. These virtues must usually be trium- 
phant in their constructive reading. That 
is their challenge to us. 
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In Kentucky literature are two writers 
whose works meet such demands, while 
they serve at the same time as an approach 
to realism of a sterner sort. These writ- 
ers are James Lane Allen and Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. Both are notable for 
their artistic style and for their realistic — 
treatment of romantic materials. And al- 
though neither has created personalities 
that are exactly peculiar to the State, both 
have reminded us of our heroic pioneer 
ancestors in characters like Mrs. Falconer 
and John Gray in “The Choir Invisible,” 
and Diony, Elvira, and Berk Jarvis in 
“The Great Meadow.” 


Acquaintanceship with the writings of 
James Lane Allen is useful as well as en- 
joyable to young people of high school 
age. Notwithstanding all their conscious- 
ness of ironies, they are not deeply dis- 
turbed about the tragedy of life, nor do 
they deplore the futility of human exis- 
tence; therefore they do not read the 
more significant works of Thomas Hardy 
with understanding. So as a trail blazer 
for Hardy, James Lane Allen is excellent. 
Like Thomas Hardy, James Lane Allen 
makes nature a ruling force and a domi- 
nating personality in the tragedy of hu- 
man existence. Like Hardy he shows 
that instincts and inheritances are physi- 
cal forces that bind us beyond our power 
to escape. But unlike Hardy, his feel- 
ing of tragedy is without bitterness or 
pessimism. Dr. Fred Lewis Pattee says 
that Allen is superior to Hardy in that 
he is able to rise above the pagan stand- 
point and see the irony crowned with ulti- 
mate good. We find an expression of his 
philosophy in John Gray’s last letter to 
Mrs. Falconer—the letter in which he 
tells her that her beauty of influence has 
enabled him to keep faith with the ideals 
of his youth. Truly inspiring, that letter 
gives meaning and purpose to human 
existence. 
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The collection entitled Flute and Violin 
and Other Kentucky Tales, containing 
stories rich in allegory and symbolism, 
is interesting to high school students, but 
they react differently to “The Reign of 
Law,” the book which Professor Grant 
C. Knight has pronounced the best of 
Allen’s noveis from the standpoint of 
workmanship. Mr. Knight says also that 
it is his first thoroughly masculine novel, 
the first anti-fundamentalist novel writ- 
ten by a Southerner, and one of the first 
substantial novels in the American saga 
of the soil. We know, too, that it con- 
tains the strongest and -most realistic 
characters that Allen has created, even 
though it is a parable from beginning to 
end. In their response to this book, high 
school students disagree. Some of them 
respect David for his honesty; a few dis- 
approve of his skepticism, while others 
are merely bored by the controversy be- 
tween science and religion. But of course 
there are always a number of students in 
every class who are appreciative of the 
author's use of mood, atmosphere, and 
symbolism. 


Elizabeth Madox Roberts is famous 
both for her poetry and her poetic prose. 
Dr. Mark Van Doren says that Miss 
Roberts is the most distinguished of all 
the younger novelists because her style is 
the expression of a mind that is interest- 
ing in its own right. Professor Grant C. 
Knight says that she writes with the im- 
agination, the delicacy of phrase, and the 
insight into mysteries which we associate 
with a poet’s power. 


Recognition came to Miss Roberts with 
the appearance of “The Time of Man” in 
1926, but the book which has power to 
enkindle the spirit of everyone, young and 
old alike, is “The Great Meadow.” It 


has the interesting quality of being in the: 


past where perspectives are clearer and 
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patterns of life are possible. It is ap 
epic of westward migration during revo. 
lutionary days—an epic vitalized by char. 
acters that rank second only to Beowulf jn 
strength. When Indians threatened to 
kill Berk Jarvis and eat his strength, he 
flings them this challenge, “Whenever | 
go from here, my strength goes along 
with me. I take my strong part with me, 
and you'll never get it inside your kettle.” 


From the beginning, Diony, who is con. 
scious of her destiny, who desires to drink 
life to the lees, who yearns to become a 
part of all she meets, is a rare personal- 
ity. She is a person of vision. She has 
visions of the Kentucky that is to be: 
visions of plowed fields—of grazing 
sheep—of stone walls and rail fences—of 
bridges over streams—of neighbors living 
to the right and to the left—of fine cattle 
and fine horses—and lastly, visions of 
bees in hives set in neat rows near a 
dwelling. Diony is superb, and “The 
Great Meadow” is a mighty book writ- 
ten on a mighty subject. The literature 
of Kentucky is character-building litera- 
ture. May we all pay tribute to her 
writers. 


i HALF the power 


that fills the world with terror, were half 
the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
given to redeem the human mind from 
error, there were no need for arsenals and 
forts.” 


Iu Fares the land to hastening ills a 
prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men 
decay.” 
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Conservation of Wild Life 


A Seventh-Grade Unit 


es are most in- 


terested in things which they can see and 
hear and touch. And so with only a little 
start from the teacher they become deep- 
ly interested in nature—birds, animals, 
trees, and flowers. These are all about 
them and lend ample opportunity for a 
vatiety Of activities which call not only 
for the exercise of their minds but for 
that of their hands, their legs, their eyes, 
and their ears. 


A child loves to explore. We have 
only to open the door of nature to give 
him a new world. 

During the first few weeks of school 
the boys and girls of the seventh grade 
read a group of stories and poems dealing 
with birds, animals, trees, and wild 
flowers. They enjoyed these so much that 
the teacher suggested a unit on conserva- 
tion of wild life. 

In presenting the unit the teacher at- 
tempted to give the children a clear under- 
standing of what is meant by conservation, 
why our nation is especially concerned, 
and what we as good citizens can do about 
It. 

We decided to make four main divi- 
sions of our unit. These were: 


BIRDS TREES 
ANIMALS WILD FLOWERS 


The class chose to study about birds 
frst. We made a list of topics for study: 
the value of birds to man, the natural and 
the unnatural enemies of birds, what we 
can do to help to protect our feathered 
friends. 


By Mary Curtis 
Irvine Junior High School 


The children brought a great number 
of bird pictures to class. These were 
arranged (without their names) on a 
bulletin board, and the boys and girls 
took great pride in being able to identify 
a large number by sight. Each child con- 
tributed to the class any practical knowl- 
edge he had about any particular bird. 


One group of children made a collec- 
tion of poems written about birds. These 
were typed and pasted into a scrapbook 
for the room library. Another group of 
children composed an information bureau. 
Questions arising in the children’s minds 
were written on slips of paper and handed 
to the chairman of the bureau whose 
business it was to find the answers. Still 
another group of children made a col- 
lection of birds’ nests which they identi- 
fied, tagged, and placed on display. 

Each child was provided with a list of 
suggested library readings. From this list 
the class chose Longfellow’s “Birds of 
Killingworth” to dramatize. Several field 
trips added to the knowledge and en- 
joyment of the children. 


The next division of our unit was on 
animals. Each child was given a list of 
animal stories to read. We made a collec- 
tion of pictures of wild animals which 
added to the interest in the stories. We 
read and talked of the great loss of wild 
animals which our country has suffered 
and what the government has done, and 
is doing, to stop this loss. We located 
and discussed some of the game reserva- 
tions established by the government. 
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Trees was the subject of our next study. 
We made a list of topics as follows: The 
forests which the white man found in 
America; How these great forests were 
depleted; Some of the disasterous results; 
The toll taken by forest fires; Causes and 
prevention of so many forest fires; The 
national government's reforestation pro- 
gram; How we may help in the great 
program of reforestation; value of the 
forests to man. 


Some of the children finished the study 
of these topics before others did. They 
volunteered for certain projects. One boy 
prepared a rather extensive list of the 
uses of trees and a list of the enemies of 
trees. Five girls made a tree census of 
the town. Another group of children 
made a collection of poems on trees which 
they had typed and pasted in a scrapbook 
for the room library. Still another group 
collected leaves from as many different 
trees as they could. They pressed the 
leaves, mounted them and made a display 
of them for the classroom. 


The boys and girls were encouraged 
to plant trees around their own homes or 
along their own streets where they might 
be of value to the community. Most of 
the children planted or set out one or 
more trees. 


The last division of our unit was on 
wild flowers. At that season of the year 
flowers of any kind were very scarce. But 
one little girl brought in a huge basket of 
goldenrod and another brought some wild 
asters. We talked about the times we had 
gone out to pick wild flowers and the 
kinds we found. The teacher told the 
children how plentiful flowers were when 
the first white settlers came, how many 
of them became completely exterminated, 
and how others are fast disappearing. We 
talked about ways of saving wild flowers 
and what we can do to help. The work 


of the Wild Flower Preservation Society 
and the American Nature Association 
was discussed. 

After this the class was divided into 
groups for work on certain projects. One 
group collected pictures of wild flowers 
and made a large chart for the room, 
Another group made a collection of 
poems about flowers. Several boys made 
a list of rules to remember when picking 
wild flowers. This list was typed and a 
copy given to each child in the room 
The children resolved to keep these rules 
and try to influence others to do likewise. 


The culminating activity of the unit 
was an assembly program. This program 
was not looked upon as an end in itself, 
but the children considered it an oppor. 
tunity to present the cause of Conserva. 
tion of Wild Life to the other children of 
their school and to persuade them to carry 
out the principles of conservation. The 
program was planned and executed by the 
boys and girls themselves with surprising. 
ly little help from the teacher. 


The chief aim of the entire unit was to 
give the pupils a wider knowledge of the 
wild life of our country and to develop 
in them a sense of responsibility in the 
conservation of wild life. 


Other outcomes expected were: 


A greater love and appreciation of that 
which is beautiful in nature. 

An increased ability in seeing, hearing, 
and interpreting the sounds and sights of 
nature. 

An interest to carry with them through 
life—providing for worthy use of leisure. 

An understanding of some of the prin- 
ciples of citizenship and a desire to prac- 
tice them. 

An increase in the pleasure of reading 
prose and poetry. 

An increase in ability to talk well on 
an interesting subject. 
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The Fear of Being Great 


pe, OUNDS a bit odd, doesn’t it? 
Suggests some slip of the typewriter, or 
a printer’s mistake? The fear of being 
great! “Why bless you,” you exclaim, 
“we're not afraid of being great. We're 
afraid we won't be great.” 


Nothing of the sort. You're afraid to 
be great. That’s what is the matter with 
you. And so long as that fear has right 
of way in the organization of you, you 
won't be great. 


But I can’t be harsh with you. There 
are excuses for this fear of yours. To be 
great is to be greatly a sufferer, greatly 
misunderstood, greatly embattled, greatly 
aloof and alone. To be great is to have 
one’s visage marred more than any man, 
and one’s form more than the sons of 
men. I hardly can blame you for not 
wishing to pay the price. 

Washington paid it. And Lincoln. 
Both were greatly great, because greatly 
beset and buffeted. Read the letter of 
Hamilton entreating Washington to ac- 
cept the presidency when that great heart 
shrank from the task with an utter shrink- 
ing. The dark days of the war—defeats, 
impoverishment, disloyalties, domestic 
treason and foreign levy—had worn him 
down; so that now he cried out for ease 
from the burden. Nor were they cries 
without cause. No president than he was 
ever more savagely vilified. 


And Lincoln! man of sorrows, man ac- 
quainted with grief. The show of his 
countenance witnesses for him in the 
matter. Costly the price he paid. The 
deep, sorrowful eyes of him, and stricken 
face, tell the story. It is known of all. 

Yes, you’re afraid to be great: afraid 
to stand alone. You choose to be like 
others—float with the tide; go with the 


crowd, swallowed in the gregarious non- 
entity! That's the herding instinct, which 
deteriorates men into cattle. 


It’s the easiest way. And will keep 


your soul scrawny forever.—Bouck White. 
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in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
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Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, Ashland, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
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Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
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D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
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Mr. H. L. Smith, P. O. Box No. 1, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr, W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
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WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 
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Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
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Progress and Problems of 
Higher Education in Kentucky 


(Continued from page 22) 


cated in the comments on New College, 
the teachers colleges will have all that 
they can do to meet the demands upon 
them, without going into what might be 
called university functions. I can see that 
the two universities of the State are mov- 
ing steadily in the direction of graduate 
and professional work, and are emphasiz- 
ing the philosophy and content behind 
these courses. It will be a long time, 
however, before institutions in Kentucky 
can enter upon distinctly graduate and 
professional organization. By that I 
mean the giving over of the first two years 
of college. 

A good deal of gain has been made in 


the application of standards to schools. 
The hard and fast procedure that has 





EASTERN 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Richmond = = 


Kentucky 


SECOND SEMESTER opens 
Monday, January 31. Class 
schedules are now available. 


You are invited to tune in on 
our regular RADIO BROAD- 
CASTS over WHAS, dial 820 
Louisville, Ky., each Wednes- 
day afternoon, from 3:30 to 


3:45 (C.S.T.) 


For information write 


H. L. DONOVAN 


PRESIDENT 











prevailed in the past is being modified 
with less emphasis upon the system nowy 
in vogue, and with more emphasis upon 
the results in instruction as the basis of 
classification and standing. 


Guidance and personnel programs in 
our schools and colleges are just in their 
beginning. Some experimentation is go. 
ing on and some progress is being made. 
These programs, however, rest for their 
effectiveness upon a trained personnel 
with an understanding of the technique 
to make them successful. As yet the 
schools have not been able to provide the 
financial outlay necessary for securing 
thoroughly trained and understanding d- 
rection. In the long run basic admission 
of the student to college must be interest, 
ability, and character. The testing of col- 
lege students is limited and at present the 
program could be materially expanded if 
the schools would accept the program. 
At present the use of tests by the colleges 
is pretty much limited to the classification 
of students and the sectioning of classes. 
I look to see a considerable expansion of 
interest on the part of the secondary 
school administrators in the testing pro- 
grams and the use of tests during the 
middle of the secondary four-year period 
for guidance and direction. 


If the doctrine of individual differences 
is accepted, and undoubtedly it must be, 
the procedure followed in our schools and 
colleges at the present time will be modi- 
fied materially. It might be said that 
the change of attitude toward student 
problems and matters of importance in 4 
social world will make a marked differ. 
ence in educational procedure. This is a 
very difficult matter to deal with. The ap 
proach can be built up first, on the basis 
of testing and guidance; second, upon J 
opening the way to students to develop 
their own interests; third, upon the com 
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struction of courses of study upon a com- 
munity and social viewpoint rather than 
that of a group of facts more or less re- 
lated to the courses as taught. In our 
colleges, when this attitude becomes an 
important and effective thing, we shall 
have to provide new procedure, new di- 
rection, and a larger organization. The 
essential problem is the guidance and de- 
velopment of students. This has always 
been a fundamental thing, and the col- 
leges will struggle with it during the next 
twenty years, and I think will move for- 
ward to new heights. 

I believe that I can see a very distinct 
growth in the understanding of the State 
needs in meeting educational problems. 
We are moving in the direction of con- 
sidering these problems from the State’s 
needs, rather than from that of an insti- 
tutional one. We are trying to view these 
problems as a whole, and this is not an 
easy thing to do. A friend of mine in 
commenting on this question said, “The 
greatest need in education is the deflation 
of the ego.” He meant to apply this to 
institutions, departments, and individuals, 
and he meant that instead of asking 
“what does a thing do for him, or against 
him,” he comes to think of any move- 
ment as important in what it does for the 
State. Consequently, I think I can see a 
greater co-operation and understanding of 
the problems involved in the develop- 
ment of education in Kentucky, and some- 
thing worth while will reward our efforts 
if we all pull together instead of moving 
in different directions. Such progress can 
be attained only by frankness, under- 
standing, knowledge, and good nature, 
but the results are so important that it 
is worth while that we keep in mind the 
teal reason for the existence of schools, 
colleges, and universities. That reason is 
abetter trained youth, a better citizenship, 
and a better State. 





When can a loan 
help a Teacher? 











At this time of year many teachers are giving serious 
thought to borrowing. Household Finance urges you 
not to make a loan if you can avoid it. But there are 
emergencies—overdue bills, medical attention, travel 
expense, among others—which must be met with cash. 

When a loan will be used constructively, Household 
Finance lends up to $300 without security. 

To borrow at Household Finance you merely sign a 
promissory note. No one need sign with you. No in- 
quiries are made of school executives or others. The 
arrangements for your loan are quickly made in a pri- 
vate consultation room. Repayment of your loan may 
be spread over as many as twenty months. 

If a loan would benefit you at this time, call at your 
local Household Finance branch. Or you may make 
application for your loan by mail. 


Promoting money management 


To help people make their incomes go farther House- 
hold conducts an extensive consumer education pro- 
gram. This effort provides guidance in budgeting and 
careful spending to thousands. Household’s publica- 
tions on money management, originally prepared to 
facilitate this work, are now used by the home econom- 
ics classes of many of the country’s important schools 
and colleges. Ask for copies of these helpful publica- 
tions, and for complete information about Household’s 
money service, at the nearest Household Finance branch. 
If it’s more convenient, mail the coupon below. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor,Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION, Incorborated 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 
OE BE PK A a Se Ge 
Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.”” I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 





Name 
Address 
City... State. 











Amount I desire to borrow $. .... Amount of Salary $.........-..... 
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We're glad to have gotten 
this letter beeause the sub- 
jeet is very constantly in our 
minds: 


© @ Never before have I seen such 
wonderful housekeeping. Last 
night, just for fun, I moved the 
bed, bureau and desk—not a speck 
of dirt or dust could I find even 
in these ‘danger spots’. Clean- 
liness is next to godliness —and 
that’s as much as anybody can 


say!99 
* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 


LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY 





“Federal Aid for Education” 
(Continued from page 35) 


only right; but, to deny that right is patent 
evidence of gross governmental indiffer- 
ence. The greatest single contribution 
that American democracy has made to the 
world is the establishment and mainte- 
nance of the American public school, not 
as a gratuity but as a fundamental human 
right; and the federal government has 
stood afar off entirely too long in assum- 
ing its share of this great responsibility. 





EUROPE $298 


5 to $785; 3d, Tourist, or Cabin Class. High- 


? ly personalized all-expense trips to En- 
* gland, France, Italy, Salzburg, Vienna, 
+ Riviera, Alps, Germany, Holland. Send 
for new Booklet P. 
TRAVEL 


ETROPOLITAN <eavice 


260 TREMONT ST., BOSTON,MASS. 


I believe in building dams and dredging 
rivers, draining swamps and irrigating 
deserts, in all of which enterprises the 
federal government has spent billions of 
money. I also believe in training children 
in the arts of democracy, in which job the 
federal government has been a slacker. 
The Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill, or one 
similar to it, will soon be enacted into 
law, since only through the participation 
of the federal government in educational 
support can a desirable minimum program 
of education be guaranteed to the children 
of America. A great majority of our 
people are “dead” tired of spurious argu- 
ments and chlamitous forebodings about 
federal control; and they are fast losing 
patience with the reprehensible practice 


‘of “stacking” House Committees to 


thwart the will of the people. 
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—_— WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


Second Semester Registration, January 31 
Class Schedules Now Available On Request 


Spring Term Registration, April 4 


RADIO PROGRAM—WHAS EACH TUESDAY—3:30-4:00 P. M. 














NC] NEW STATE OF KENTUCKY 
MAIPOSTER STAMP SERIES 
Aond POSTER STAMP ALBUM 


"2S beautifully colored poster stamps of Ken- 
fecky's famous pleces and historic spots for 
2Se, with big free “Kentucky the Beantiful™ 
Poster Stamp Album, space for many sddi- 
tional poster stamps, complete information 
how to build » poster stamp collection, names 
of all important oew issues and where to get 
them. 
x0P\ 
go> THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


220-230 S. FIRST ST LOUISVILLE, KY 


LL HEALTHY, NORMAL 


PRACTICALLY A 
N LIKE TO CHEW GUM 


YEE goed fon them . 


CHILDRE 


Four Factors that help Good Teeth are: Proper 
Food, Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty 
of Chewing Exercise. There is a reason, a time 
and place for Chewing Gum. It helps keep teeth 


nice looking and it helps supply chewing exercise. 


University Research Forms the Basis of Our Advertising. 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 


Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 











] University of Kentuck 


Lexington 
DR. FRANK L. MCVEY, PH. D., LL. D., PRESIDENT 


Announces 
Registration for the Second Semester 


Tuesday and Wednesday, February 1 and 2 
Second Semester Classes Start Thursday, February 3 


Ceurses offered in all departments in the Colleges of 


Arts and Seienees Agriculture 
Commerce Edueation Engineering 
Law Graduate Sehool 


* New Central Heating Plant in Operation 
* Classes being held in new College of Law Building 


* Two new units of College of Engineering Building in 
use, and third unit to be occupied shortly 


* New Student Union Building almost ready for occupancy 
* New Biological Sciences Building under construction 


Modern Laboratories 
Up-to-the-minute Teaching Techniques 
An Instructional Staff of Nationally Known Educators 


e 
Inquiries should be addressed to 
The Registrar 
Oniversity of Kentucky 


Lexington 
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